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Building  The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia 

By  Max  Dixon* 

The  first  rails  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  were  laid  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1835  at  the  personal  expense  of  a  private  citizen.  It  was 
something  of  an  emergency  arrangement.  For  the  charter  of  the 
sdll-unorganized  Central  Railroad  and  Canal  Company  required 
that  beginnings  had  to  be  made  on  actual  construction  within  two 
years.  The  date  of  the  charter  was  December  20,  1833.'  So  it  was 
that,  with  time  running  out,  in  November  almost  two  years  later 
Mr.  William  Williams  had  requested  the  city  council  of  Savannah 
(the  city  was  the  railroad’s  largest  stockholder)  that  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  lay  the  first  hundred  feet  at  his  own  expense.  The 
council  glady  acceded,*  for  on  that  same  day  word  had  been 
received  from  the  state  capital  at  Milledgeville  that  the  drive 
to  amend  the  charter  of  the  road  to  give  it  banking  privileges  was 
successful  and  future  prospects  for  the  building  of  a  road  to 
central  Georgia  vastly  improved.* 

So  five  days  later,  on  the  day  following  Governor  William 
Schley’s  signing  of  the  bill  creating  the  new  Central  Railroad 
and  Banking  Company,  ground-breaking  ceremonies  were  held. 
Amid  “parades  and  rejoicing”  Acting-Mayor  Purse  spoke  glowing¬ 
ly  of  the  promise  the  road  held  for  Savannah,  and  Williams  set 
to  work  on  his  first  hundred  feet.*  The  ceremonies  that  day  did 
not  build  much  railroad,  of  course;  Macon  was  still  two  hundred 
miles  away,  accessible  only  by  wagon  or  water.  But  the  start  was 
auspicious;  a  beginning  was  being  made  on  a  railroad  that,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  would  dominate  the  transportation  of  the 
southeast. 

On  December  27,  when  the  amended  charter  of  the  Central 
was  presented  to  the  city  council  of  Savannah,  it  was  decided 
that  in  February  the  stock  books  should  be  re-opened.®  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  again  sent  to  the  several  counties  to  sell  the  $100 

*A880ciate  Professor  of  History  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers’  OoIIege, 
Boone,  North  Carolina. 
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shares  and  to  collect  the  $25  (instead  of  $5  as  before)  required 
as  the  first  installment. 

This  time  results  were  more  promising,  even  with  the  boosted 
down  payment.  On  February  10,  ii,  and  12  enough  subscriptions 
were  sold  to  bring  the  total  to  12,308  shares.*  This  included  the 
5,000  taken  by  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the  2,500  taken  by 
Macon.'^  Well  over  a  million  dollars  was  thus  on  tap. 

Accordingly  the  Savannah  council,  under  authority  of  the  new 
charter,  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  March  28 
to  elect  directors  and  effect  permanent  organization  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  directors  were  duly  elected  and  on  April  5,  it  was 
announced  that  they  had  selected  William  W.  Gordon,  Savannah 
mayor,  to  be  president  of  the  company.® 

W.  W.  Gordon,  the  son  of  a  Continental  Army  oflicer  and 
himself  educated  at  West  Point,  had  turned  to  law  shortly  there¬ 
after  and  had  become  active  in  Savannah  politics.  He  early  espoused 
the  cause  of  internal  improvements— pikes  and  canals  before  rail¬ 
roads.  He  piloted  the  Central  Railroad  charters  through  the  Geor¬ 
gia  legislature.  And  now,  at  thirty-nine,  he  was  elected  10  preside 
over  the  construction  of  the  road.  He  resigned  the  mayoralty 
immediately  and  set  to  work.® 

The  first  problem  in  preparation  for  actual  construction  was 
the  employment  of  a  good  engineer.  Within  two  weeks  an  agent 
had  been  employed  to  “go  North  for  a  competent  engineer  and 
assistant.”  It  was  not  until  late  summer,  however,  that  local  news¬ 
papers  in  Savannah  could  report  that  John  W.  Randall  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  “a  gentleman  of  high  standing  and  great  experience  in  his 
profession,”  was  found  and  retained.*® 

The  new  engineer  suggested  immediate  preparation  for  an  early 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  since  the  question  had  been 
raised  about  the  Cruger  route,**  he  instituted  a  new  study  of  the 
topography  of  an  alternative  route  to  Macon  farther  to  the  south 
in  order  to  decide  which  of  them  really  was  the  best.  At  the  same 
time,  arrangements  were  made  to  begin  work  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  road  common  to  both  routes.  Iron  was  ordered  from  Eng¬ 
land,  large  quantities  of  implements  were  purchased,  and  con- 
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stniction  was  begun  late  in  October,  with  men  in  increasing 
numbers  working  in  the  dirct  employ  of  the  company  near 
Savannah. 

The  survey  of  the  more  southern  route  was  inaugurated  on 
September  13.  By  January  the  engineers  had  done  their  work  and 
Randall  made  his  report.  The  southern  route,  he  said,  was  the 
better  one;  it  was  shorter  by  thirty  miles  and  less  expensive  by 
one-half  million  dollars.^*  In  the  late  spring  John  Randall  resigned 
and  L.  O.  Reynolds  was  named  to  take  his  place. 

Perhaps  the  source  of  information  about  the  dismissal  (for  a 
dismissal  it  was)  is  contained  in  the  first  report  to  the  stockholders 
a  year  later.  New  chief  Reynolds  summarized  the  background 
of  the  affair  as  follows: 

an  engineer  [Randall’s  name  was  not  used],  highlv  recommended, 
was  engaged.  ...  He  was  duly  advised  of  the  preference  which  the 
board  entertained  for  the  Upper  or  Northern  route,  and  of  its  wish 
that  the  work  should  be  put  under  contract  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
After  some  months  spent  in  explorations  of  the  country  bv  numerous 
parties  of  Engineers,  he  recommended  to  the  board  the  adoption  of 
the  Lower  or  Southern  route,  as  less  in  distance  and  far  less  in  cost  of 
construction,  and  the  board  .  .  .  adopted  the  route  recommended.  The 
board,  however,  soon  repented  of  its  overweening  confidence  in  the 
report  thus  made,  and  required  the  data  on  which  it  was  founded. 
This  requisition  was  not  answered,  and  the  board,  dissatisfied  with 
his  general  course,  and  especially  the  large  expenditure,  without  ade¬ 
quate  show  of  work,  gladly  accepted  his  resignation  in  the  Spring 
of  1837.**  H 

The  key  to  reasons  for  Randall’s  dismissal  in  May  or  June'*  (in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  for  engineering  reasons  the  southern  route 
was  palpably  the  best  route)  might  well  lie  in  the  fact  that,  as 
his  successor,  Reynolds,  says,  the  board  of  directors,  for  reasons 
of  a  non-technical  but  equally  valid  nature,  entertained  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  northern  route.  It  should  not  occasion  any  surprise, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  new  engineer,  when  his  own  opinion  was 
requested,  did  not  content  himself  with  mere  technical  evaluation 
of  the  routes.  Rather,  he  took  the  first  occasion  possible  to  set 
forth  the  whole  problem  of  routing,  which  entailed  consideration 
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of  some  good  reasons  for  favoring  the  route  the  directors  had 
set  their  hearts  on. 

Reynold’s  opportunity  came  when  the  road  president,  Gordon, 
on  June  3  asked  the  new  chief  engineer  to  submit  his  opinions 
on  the  advantages  of  each  of  the  routes  and  when,  shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  board  of  directors  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
thirty  miles  on  each  route  be  located  specifically  and  in  detail— 
presumably  to  facilitate  decision.  The  net  result  of  the  survey, 
wrote  Reynolds,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  “showed  a  lai^e  difference 
in  cost  in  favor  of  the  northern  route.”  Thereupon  the  board 
“unanimously  resolved”  to  abandon  the  southern  and  adopt  the 
northern  route,  essentially  as  it  had  been  recommended  earlier 
by  Alfred  Cruger.^® 

While  this  action  taken  by  the  board  suggests  the  stubborn 
insistence  of  a  mind  already  made  up  for  reasons  of  its  own,  there 
was  in  fact  much  to  be  said  for  selection  of  the  northern  route. 
Reynolds  reviewed  some  of  them  in  his  first  report  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  He  admitted  at  the  start  that  the  southern  way  was  both 
shorter  and,  in  the  long  run  less  expensive.  But,  he  said  in  effect, 
there  are  considerations  dictating  necessity  of  running  the  road 
farther  north,  which  are  more  important  than  advantages  of  an 
engineering  nature  to  be  had  to  the  south.  He  enumerated  some 
of  them:  (i)  the  lower  initial  expense  of  the  northern  route  would 
help  the  company  retain  confidence  in  itself  and  of  the  public  in 
the  critical  first  few  months  of  the  venture;  (2)  the  more  highly 
populated  area  along  the  Ogeechee  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  railroad  not  only  in  offering  earlier  prospects  of  business,  but 
in  availability  of  capital  and  labor  during  the  time  the  road  was 
proving  itself;  (3)  the  route  to  the  north  would  approach  more 
closely  the  piedmont  cotton  marts,  such  as  Eatonton  and  Madison, 
“lately  weened  to  Augusta;”  and  (4)  for  strategic  reasons  it  seemed 
desirable  to  run  the  route  as  Cruger  had  suggested,  so  that  the 
Central  could  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  various  schemes 
of  internal  improvements  “now  in  agitation.”^*  So  the  course  of 
the  road  was  set  to  the  north. 

Meanwhile,  the  directors  had  effected  another  change  in  Randall 
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policies.  Anxious  to  have  the  construction  work  done  by  contracts 
with  local  business  men  and  planters,  they  had  consented  to  Ran¬ 
dall’s  direct  employment  of  large  numbers  of  hands  only  in  the 
interest  of  speedy  beginnings  and  only  while  construction  was 
taking  place  in  the  vicinit)'  of  Savannah.  Yet,  they  saw  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  laborers  being  put  on  the  road  *‘on  the 
Company’s  own  account.””  This  certainly  was  not  in  keeping 
with  promises  made  to  land  and  slave  owners  during  the  stock¬ 
selling  campaign  some  months  earlier.  So  in  March,  1837  all  the 
white  laborers  working  in  the  company’s  direct  employ  (except 
a  few  working  near  Savannah)  were  discharged  and  a  system  of 
contracting  for  work  and  timber  was  instituted.”  This  contracting- 
out  policy  was  to  continue  until  the  road  was  completed. 

With  settled  policies  regarding  the  route  and  the  system  of 
obtaining  materials  and  labor,  the  Central  fathers  began  in  earnest 
to  push  construction  on  to  Macon.  It  was  then  the  fourth  year 
since  the  road  had  been  first  chartered.  Two  years  had  been  spent 
in  efforts  to  ascertain  costs,  raise  money,  and  obtain  banking 
privileges  for  the  company;  well  over  another  had  passed  in 
making  more  formal  and  detailed  surveys  and  in  getting  the  first 
nine  miles  common  to  both  routes  started.  Now,  organized  and 
somewhat  more  harmonious,  the  president,  the  chief  engineer,  and 
the  directors  turned  to  the  multitudinous  other  problems  and  ob¬ 
stacles  which  necessarily  attended  a  multimillion-doUar  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  novel  kind.  There  were  new  problems  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  labor,  right-of-way,  and  finance.  To  recount  the  problems 
they  met  and  attempted  to  solve  is,  in  effect  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  building  of  the  Central. 

Problems  of  railroad  engineering,  of  course,  were  mostly  new 
and  they  involved  decisions  about  materials  and  roadbed  derign. 
Selection  of  materials  was  naturally  dictated  largely  by  their  avail¬ 
ability.  Earlier  lamentations  about  the  lack  of  granite  for  rails’ 
support  gave  way  to  rejoicing  as  it  became  evident  that  the  more 
resilient  support  afforded  by  wooden  ties  and  timbers  was,  in  fact, 
an  advantage.  Since  the  railroad  course  crossed  the  best  virgin 
pine  forest  area,  the  bulk  of  the  wood  necessary  could  be.  and  was, 
easily  procured  along  the  way. 
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Timber,  of  course,  was  less  satisfactory  as  material  for  culverts, 
bridges,  and  local  stations.  But  it  sufficed  even  for  these  on  most 
of  the  road.  As  the  road  reached  up  toward  Milledgeville  many 
months  later,  quarries  of  granite  below  the  capital  city  made 
possible  stone  culverts  and  masonry  abutments  for  bridges.  Within 
a  few  years  even  wooden  station  houses  began  to  give  way  to  more 
substantial  brick. 

There  was  no  choice  involved  in  what  the  material  would  be 
for  the  rails  themselves.  It  is  true  that  Spalding  had  intended  to 
build  his  Ocmulgee-Flint  Railroad  with  wooden  rails  and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  iron,  the  Monroe  Railroad  above  Macon  operated 
over  wooden  rails  for  many  weeks.**  But  with  steam  locomotives, 
even  of  the  light  early  types,  there  was  no  substitute  for  iron. 
It  was  the  ^gle  material  which  required  large  cash  outlays  to 
obtain.*® 

In  so  far  as  the  roadbed  structure  itself  was  concerned,  the 
Central  could  profit  in  some  measure  from  the  exp>erience  of  the 
South  Carolina  road,  already  in  profitable  operation.  Like  the 
Carolina  road,  the  superstructure  of  the  Central  was  characterized 
by  ten-by-twelve-inch  cross  “sleepers”  laid  eight  feet  apart,  with 
two  six-by-twelve-inch  longitudinal  string  pieces  atop,  upon  which 
were  set  down  the  middle  of  each  three-by-two-inch  ribbons  of 
hard  pine,  which  in  turn  were  capped  with  strips  of  plate  or 
“strap”  rail  three  inches  wide  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.** 
All  but  the  ribbon  and  the  rail  were  bedded  and  packed  in  earth. 

After  the  first  hundred  miles,  the  flat  iron  rail,  later  modified 
into  “flange”  rail  (which  was  secured  by  spikes  through  i  flanged 
edge  rather  than  through  the  center)  was  discarded,  ^yond  Mid- 
ville,  a  rail  of  more  sturdy  design,  which  would  permit  dispensing 
with  the  three-by-two-inch  wooden  ribbon,  took  its  place.  The 
directorate  resolved  in  1839  upon  the  purchase  of  this  “edge  rail” 
of  the  new  inverted-T  pattern.  Reynolds,  the  enpneer,  commented 
the  following  year  on  the  smoothness  and  ease  with  which  the 
new  rails  carried  the  trains,  compared  with  the  jarring  which  had 
characterizd  travel  over  the  others.** 

New,  too,  were  problems  of  labor  procurement  in  such  a  huge 
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and  unique  job  as  chat  of  building  a  railroad.  As  with  materials, 
policies  concerning  labor  varied  with  its  availability.  The  essential 
choice  was  one  of  using  imported  “foreign”  labor  or  making  use 
of  local  workers— which  is  really  to  say  that  it  was  a  question  of 
direct  employment  of  free,  largely  imported,  labor  or  of  con¬ 
tracting  for  slave  labor  through  local  planters  along  the  way. 
There  was  little  doubt  about  the  policy  preferred  by  the  share¬ 
holders  who  were  in  large  part  slave-owning  planters. 

Both  ways,  as  has  been  seen,  were  tried.  Engineer  Randall  was 
not  without  precedent  when  he  recommended  the  direct  employ¬ 
ment  of  large  numbers  of  free  workers  in  the  fall  of  1836.  For 
a  year  earlier  the  Georgia  Railroad  was  using  “European  labor- 
ers,”“  and  in  April  of  1836  (pre-Randall)  a  director  of  the  (Cen¬ 
tral  wrote  to  a  Macon  resident:  “arrangements  are  making  [jiV] 
to  have  100  German  laborers  here  to  begin  operations  in  the  fall.”** 
The  change  to  the  contracting  system  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1837,  however,  did  not  end  labor  problems  in  the  building  of 
tre  road.  Use  continued  to  be  made  of  both  free  and  slave  labor; 
the  former,  mostly  immigrants  from  Europe  and  the  North,  simply 
worked  afterwards  for  contractors  rather  than  for  the  company 
directly.*®  In  the  spring  of  1839  friction  arose  in  the  ranks  of  the 
labor  force  on  the  road,  “originating  from  sectional  differences 
among  the  laborers.”  A  result  of  this  was  a  tendency  thereafter 
for  contractors  to  employ  blacks  altogether.**  By  November  most 
of  the  contractors  employing  whites  had  withdrawn  and  most  of 
the  five  hundred  laborers  on  the  road  were  Negro  slaves.** 
Although  labor  |X)licy  as  such  shifted  to  the  contractor,  Rey¬ 
nolds  continued  to  express  freely  his  opinion  regarding  labor 
matters.  In  the  summer  of  1839  he  noted  that  “Negro  labor  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  construction  of  work  for  internal  improve¬ 
ment.”**  A  few  moments  later,  in  speaking  of  the  first  brush  of  the 
company  with  fever,  he  considered  that  the  “few  whites  have 
suffered  much  in  proportion  to  their  number.”  He  opined  further 
that  by  encouraging  use  of  slaves  by  planters  who  had  a  disposition 
to  contract  along  the  right  of  way,  the  scale  of  operations  would 
be  more  uniform  and  the  planting  economy  would  be  stabilh^d 
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against  periodic  panics.  It  would  help  ‘‘diffuse  benefits  more 
generally  among  our  citizens  than  if  the  labor  was  performed  by 
strangers.”^  The  directors  truly  had  found  their  engineer. 

Problems  involving  right  of  way  and  local  routing  were  not 
unexpected  and  were  provided  for  in  the  charter.  Specific  pro¬ 
cedures  were  outlined  to  provide  for  adjudication  of  claims  arisii^ 
from  acquisition  of  right  of  way  by  the  railroad*®— and  with  good 
reason.  During  the  first  months  the  engineer  spoke  of  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  obtaining  ri^t  of  way,  and  he  feared  “mercenary 
motives”  of  some  land  owners.*^  Nevertheless,  many  of  those 
whose  property  lay  across  the  course  of  the  road  made  no  charge 
for  it;  it  was  enough  to  have  the  road  convenient  and,  incidentally, 
to  sell  it  timber.  By  1842  Reynolds  noted  that  “the  prejudice  and 
opposition  which  had  prevailed  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  traversed  by  the  road  is  gradually  subsiding.”** 

As  the  railroad  progressed,  people  indeed  became  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  utility.**  Even  communities  came  to  bid  for  contract 
with  it.  For  its  part,  Macon  wanted  to  begin  the  road  from  the 
western  end  as  well  as  from  Savannah.  But  the  necessity  this  would 
make  for  two  establishments  and  the  deterioration  of  the  grades 
while  they  awaited  the  rails  and  equipment  (the  transportation 
of  which  would  alone  be  a  problem)  convinced  the  chief  engineer 
that  the  road  must  proceed  entirely  from  east  to  west.**  Waynes¬ 
boro  below  Augusta,  as  early  as  1839,  sought  to  have  a  branch 
built  to  it— or  through  it  to  Augusta.  The  Central  surveyed  the 
route  for  costs,  but  could  not  turn  from  its  main  job  to  build  the 
road.  Milledgeville  requests  for  routing  the  road  through  the 
city  limits  of  the  capital  called  for  surveys  to  decide  about  the 
possibility.  Reynolds,  however,  called  attention  to  the  extra  twelve 
miles  through  broken  country  which  would  not  only  cost  a  half 
million  dollars  extra,  but  would  violate  the  charter  which  required 
that  the  road  be  built  over  the  “shortest  practicable  route”  from 
Savannah  to  Macon.*®  Milledgeville  and  Waynesboro  were  the 
first  upland  communities  to  be  reached  by  branch  roads  later.** 
Meanwhile,  as  problems  were  being  met  progress  was  being 
made.  Legislation  of  1836,  promiang  connection  with  the  north- 
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west  when  the  road  got  to  Macon,  had  given  a  boost  to  early 
construction  efforts.  By  1839,  after  over  two  years  of  work, 
eighty  miles  of  the  estimated  two  hundred  were  completed,  with 
much  more  cleared  and  graded.  Costs  were  running  well  with¬ 
in  estimates.  Of  the  available  $2,300,000  capital,  approximately 
$1,187,132  had  been  spent.*^  The  bank  was  in  profitable  operation 
and  had  paid  dividends  since  November,  1836.*®  It  was  functioning 
as  had  been  planned—  giving  stockholders  some  tangible  return 
during  the  long  months  before  the  railroad  could  be  productive 
of  dividends. 

Railroad  o{>erations,  too,  had  begun  by  1839.  In  April,  1837 
when  two  parties  of  laborers  were  approaching  completion  of  the 
nine-mile  strip  outside  Savannah,  the  Georgian  announced  that 
“through  the  kindness  of  the  [Georgia  Railroad]  .  .  .  one  of  their 
Baldwin  locomotives  is  being  put  up  and  will  be  running  within 
a  few  days.”**  Two  weeks  later  the  editor  of  that  paper  wrote  of 
the  enjoyment  had  by  the  party  of  dignitaries  who  the  day  before 
took  a  “ride  on  the  railroad  for  a  few  miles  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  city;”  and  he  noted  that  it  was  the  second  locomotive  which 
has  “coursed  its  way  on  our  own  native  [Georgia]  soil.”“  In 
August  the  first  bale  of  cotton  was  towed  into  Savannah  behind 
the  little  Baldwin  iron  horse.*^ 

At  the  time  of  the  first  report  to  the  stockholders  in  the  spring 
of  1838  trains  were  running  regularly  for  twenty-six  miles;  by 
November  cars  clicked  along  over  the  forty-six  miles  of  track  and 
the  amount  of  cotton  brought  down  was  “progressively  increas¬ 
ing.”**  By  1839,  with  the  eighty  miles  completed,  passenger 
traffic  had  reached  respectable  proportions  and  with  the  cotton 
harvest  in  the  fall,  the  road  was  “overrun  with  freight.”** 

The  increased  business  had  called  for  additions  to  rolling  stock. 
The  first  available  evidence  about  the  equipment  of  the  Central 
is  contained  in  the  1840  report  of  the  engineer,  when  he  reported 
that  the  company  at  the  time  possessed  seven  engines,  five  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  and  sixty-seven  freight  cars.**  Five  of  the  engines  were 
from  the  Baldwin  Company;  two  were  made  at  the  Rogers, 
Ketchum  and  Grosvener  works  in  Patterson,  New  Jersey.  Of  the 
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freight  cars,  forty-eight  were  general  “burthen”  cars,  nine  were 
for  lumber,  and  the  remainder  platforms/" 

Things  had  proceeded  satisfactorily  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  months,  considering  the  difficult  times.  These  months,  in¬ 
deed,  proved  to  be  the  best  ones.  For  it  took  forty-eight  more 
to  complete  the  second  half  of  the  road.  New  obstacles  beset 
attempts  to  keep  up  the  pace  set  during  the  first  months  Of  the 
three  main  difficulties  of  the  latter  period,  at  least  two  of  them 
were  quite  unexpected.  The  first  of  them  was  rain. 

The  chief  engineer  spoke  frequently  of  the  constant  succession 
of  freshets  in  the  small  streams  traversed  by  the  road;  but  it  was 
not  until  1840  that  the  first  serious  damage  occurred  at  the  hands 
of  the  water.  In  March  of  that  year  floods  inundated  the  grade 
along  the  flats  of  the  river  for  eighty  miles  and  seriously  damaged 
the  skirts  of  the  road.*®  Within  ten  days,  however,  the  road  was 
patched  up  sufficiently  to  permit  tnuns  to  run  regularly  again. 
One  result  of  the  experience  was  the  decision  to  use  “Bermuda” 
grass  to  hold  the  soil  of  the  roadbed.*^ 

Ojnsiderably  more  damaging  was  the  great  freshet  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March.  Some  125  miles  of  the  road  was  in  profitable 
operation  when  the  waters  swept  away  many  small  bridges 
and  culverts,  damaged  miles  of  embankment,  and  floated  away 
much  of  the  superstructure.  Traffic  was  suspended  west  of  the 
Ogeechee  for  over  six  months.**  The  chief  engineer  admitted 
that  the  “unprecednted  rains”  had  threatened  for  a  time  to  ruin 
the  road.  Damage  was  estimated  that  year  at  $56,000.**  Two  years 
later,  in  reviewing  the  total  expenses  of  the  road,  Reynolds  esti¬ 
mated  the  totals  due  to  unexpected  rains  and  freshets  at  $68,000."® 
The  other  unexpected  calamity  which  befell  the  railroad  builders 
after  their  initial  good  start  was  disease.  The  first  cases  of  illness 
were  reported  in  November  of  1839.  At  that  time,  the  surveying 
of  the  road  had  reached  the  Oconee,  where  a  long  bridge  was  to 
be  built,  spanning  the  wide  swamp>s  on  both  sides  as  well  as  the 
stream  itself.  The  chief  engineer  attributed  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  area  to  the  “low  ground  of  Williamson’s  Swamp  Creek.”"' 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  workers  were  grading  some  twenty 
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miles  farther  back,  below  Sandersville,  “waggoners”  could  not  be 
induced  to  go  from  the  head  of  the  road  as  customary.®’ 

The  “swamp  fever”  did  not  soon  abate.  Indeed,  it  reached 
epidemic  proportions  and  ravaged  on  in  the  Oconee  bridge  section 
for  many  months.®*  Two  years  after  his  first  reference  to  it,  the 
engineer  complained  that  “the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
fever  among  the  men  renders  them  unfit  for  duty,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  employ  others  to  take  their  place.”  Still  another 
twelve  months  later  he  was  rep>orting  essenti^ly  the  same  thing.®® 

With  sanitation  and  health  protection  measures  then  only  in 
their  infancy,  the  illness  claimed  many  victims,  most  of  them 
nameless  workers  of  humble  ori^n  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
“hands.”  But  others  were  not  immune.  Several  engineering  as¬ 
sistants  late  in  1842  could  scarcely  perform  their  duties,  and  the 
chief  engineer  said  that  even  “every  person  attached  to  this  de¬ 
partment,  with  a  single  exception,  has  had  an  attack  of  fever.”®® 
In  March  of  1842,  the  year  before  the  road’s  completion,  the 
disease  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  company’s  young  president, 
W.  W.  Gordon,  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  sin^e  indi¬ 
vidual  to  make  the  Central  a  reality.  But  he  did  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing,  even  during  the  difficult  months  before  his 
death,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  work  had  been  done  and  .Macon  was 
only  a  few  miles  away. 

The  successor  to  Gordon  was  Richard  R.  Cuyler,  who,  like 
the  first  president,  had  been  associated  with  the  Central  since  its 
birth.  He  had  served  on  the  committee  which  solicited  funds  in 
the  1835  drive  for  stock  subscriptions;  on  the  committee  of  nine 
appointed  by  the  Savannah  mayor  to  visit  Milledgeville  in  De¬ 
cember  (to  push  charter  amendments);  and  on  the  commission 
to  supervise  the  organization  of  the  Central  in  March  and  April 
of  the  following  year.®*  At  that  time  he  was  made  cashier  of  the 
Central  Railroad  Bank  and  had  served  at  that  post  since. 

Cuyler’s  bank  experience  was  to  qualify  him  admirably  to  deal 
with  the  final,  and  perrenial,  problem  which  beset  the  railroad 
builders  in  the  early  1840’s— that  of  money  and  finance.  The 
problem  was  not  new  so  much  as  aggravated  during  the  closing 
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years  of  the  construction  efforts.  During  the  months  of  financial 
stringency  in  1837  when  the  building  was  just  getting  started, 
railroad  tickets  had  been  issued  in  large  volume  to  help  relieve 
the  shortage  of  small  specie,®^  and  there  had  been  complaints  at 
that  time  of  rising  labor  costs  as  a  result  of  the  Seminole  War  in 
Florida.®*  Circumstances  during  the  first  two  years  of  operation 
had  been  sufficiently  serious  for  the  directors  to  invite  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  city  council  to  appoint  two  persons,  who,  with  another 
from  Macon  and  two  directors,  should  “look  into  the  current 
expenses  of  the  company  with  a  view  to  reduction  of  them.”®® 
More  serious  difficulties  had  come  with  the  severe  depression  in 
the  fall  of  1837,  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  stockholders 
to  pay  in  the  final  installments  on  the  stock.*®  But  it  was  like 
trying  to  get  blood  from  the  proverbial  turnip,  and  work  on  the 
road  slackened. 

The  cotton  crisis  of  May,  1840,  combined  with  the  floods  and 
the  disease,  brought  work  almost  to  a  standstill.®^  In  November 
of  the  following  year,  with  cotton  prices  at  starvation  levels,  it 
mattered  little  to  many  whether  the  road  was  completed  or  not.** 
The  price  of  the  stock,  below  par  since  1837,  fell  to  as  low  as 
$20  per  ($100)  share.**  The  single  saving  aspect  of  the  whole 
situation  was  that  the  planters,  likewise  affected  by  the  hard  times 
were  glad  to  contract  out  their  drug-on-the-market  slaves  and  to 
sell  their  timber  for  what  it  would  bring. 

Some  indication  of  the  tightness  of  the  money  market  may  be 
seen  in  the  evolution  of  methods  of  paying  contractors.  In  1839, 
just  two  years  after  the  work  began  and  with  the  road  half  com¬ 
pleted,  contractors  were  being  paid  only  one-fourth  in  cash;  the 
remaining  three-fourths  was  in  the  stock  of  the  company.**  By 
1841,  after  cotton  crises,  floods,  and  sickness,  the  chief  engineer 
reported  that  money  was  not  available  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
remainder  of  the  road  west  of  the  Oconee,  and  that  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  the  contractors  in  the  bonds  of  the  company.*®  Eventually, 
in  order  to  get  the  work  done,  even  the  bonds  had  to  be  issued 
at  sharpt  discount.**  This  was  the  situation  when  Cuyler  took  office 
as  president. 
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Along  with  these  financial  difficulties,  Cuyler  inherited  a  rime 
problem.  The  directors  were  anxious  to  complete  the  road  to 
Macon  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  effect  connection  in  turn 
with  projects  beyond  into  Tennessee.*^  The  new  president,  bring¬ 
ing  fresh  energy  to  both  problems,  sought  to  solve  them  both  not 
only  by  urging  speed,  but  also  by  paying  for  it.  In  an  effort  to 
expedite  building,  therefore,  and  to  reach  Macon  by  the  summer 
of  1843,  he  made  a  special  offer  to  two  contractors,  Robert  G)llins 
and  Elam  Alexander.  If  they  would  hasten  their  own  work  and 
take  over  the  work  of  all  the  other  contractors,  they  should  be 
paid  above  the  regular  rates  premiums  (in  the  bonds  of  the  com¬ 
pany)  “equal  to  twenty  per  centum  on  the  present  contract 
prices.”**  Extra  hikes  besides  these  were  to  be  contingent  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  road  by  July  i. 

The  July  i  deadline  was  not  met;  but  the  plan  worked.  Gin- 
struction  was  considerably  speeded  up,  and  on  October  13  the 
road  was  sufficiently  completed  to  permit  the  first  train  (which 
had  been  a  few  miles  away  at  McCall’s  Mill  since  August  i)  to 
chug  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Ocmulgee  opposite  Macon.**  At  a 
barbecue  and  reception  the  city  and  railroad  officials  made  speeches 
and  toasted  the  completion  of  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world.’® 

The  Central  Railroad,  thus,  after  many  embarrassments,  had 
reached  its  goal.  Ten  years  to  the  month  after  the  citizens’  meeting 
in  Savannah  which  sent  delegates  to  the  legislature  to  secure  the 
first  charter  and  seven  years  to  the  month  after  construction 
began.  Savannah  had  effected  railroad  connection  with  the  pied¬ 
mont  cotton  country.  There  was  some  reason  for  optimism  in  1843. 
The  191-mile  road  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  only  $2,581,273, 
only  some  $281,000  more  than  expected.  Its  bonded  debt  upon 
completion  stood  at  only  $700,000.”  Moreover,  with  the  bond 
interest  being  paid  punctually,  the  improved  credit  of  the  company 
was  reflected  in  their  rise  to  par  within  a  few  months  after  the 
road  was  completed. 

Earnings  during  the  first  two  years  of  operation  over  the  whole 
road  were  not  high,  but  with  good  reason.  Low  cotton  prices  in 
1844-45  resulted  in  abnormally  low  traffic  and  earnings  of  only 
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$180,000.  The  financial  collapse  of  the  road  running  north  from 
Macon  the  following  year  cut  earnings  to  half  as  mucli.  These, 
however,  were  recognized  as  being  only  temporary  setbacks  and 
the  Central  stockholders,  with  some  justification,  looked  to  more 
prosperous  years  in  the  future. 
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8.  First  Report  to  the  Stockholders,  May,  1838,  p.  2.  Reports  to  stock¬ 
holders  were  issued  semi-annually  until  1840;  after  that,  annually.  Reports 
1-19  and  20-32  are  bound  in  two  volumes  with  page  numbers  running  con 
secutlvely  through  each  volume.  The  reports  are  hereafter  cited  by  proper 
number  and  year  as  Reports,  with  pages  for  numbers  1-32  cited  according 
to  their  pago  in  the  bound  volume.  Phillips  writes  of  organisation  taking 
place  in  January,  1836,  No  evidence  of  any  events  which  could  be  so  con¬ 
strued  has  been  seen  elsewhere.  As  proxy  for  Savanna’s  five  thousand 
shares  with  instructions  to  vote  for  himself,  it  might  seem  on  first  sight, 
that  Gordon’s  election  was  a  one-city  show  and  a  steamroller.  Actually, 
under  the  graduated  system  of  voting  the  total  Savannah  holdings  entitled 
it  to  only  sixty  votea  See  Section  12.  Rule  1  of  the  charter.  Gordon  was 
elected  president  of  the  Central  by  many  holders  of  much  smaller  amounts 
of  stock.  Gamble,  History  of  Savannah,  175-76. 

9.  Oeorgian,  March  1,  1835.  See  also  J.  D.  McCartney  and  W.  A.  Craw- 
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ford,  ‘The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway/*  6*7.  (Typewritten,  in  the  Central 
historical  files  in  Savannah.) 

10.  Oeorffian,  August  13.  1836.  See  also  long  letter  signed  "Chatham” 
in  the  (Georgian,  November  21,  1837,  summarising  the  important  events 
in  the  Central’s  history  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  1836  legislation 
amending  the  charter.  Cited  hereafter  as  “Chatham  Letter.”  Gamble  gives 
the  engineer’s  name  as  Raldolph  Randall.  History  of  Savannah,  175-76. 

11.  Perhaps  the  most  important  achievement  for  the  railroad  during  the 
period  of  the  road’s  first  charter  was  the  survey  of  the  area  between  Macon 
and  Savannah  by  Colonel  Alfred  Cruger,  who  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Army  engineers  for  the  purpose.  In  his  report,  Cruger  (after  disposing  of 
the  idea  of  a  canal  project)  recommended  a  route  westward  from  Savannah 
to  the  Ogeechee,  up  that  river  valley  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  then 
westward  across  the  river  divides  to  Macon.  His  report  was  published  in 
full  in  the  Gcorpian  January  1-9,  1835.  It  is  more  immediately  accessible  in 
Volume  I  of  the  bound  annual  reports,  pp.  277-85. 

12.  First  Report,  May,  1838,  pp.  11-12.  ’The  suggested  route  would  cross 
the  Ogeechee  at  Jenck’s  Bridge  a  few  miles  west  of  Savannah,  proceed  up 
parts  of  the  Canouchee  River  and  Pendleton  Creek  to  the  Oconee  watershed, 
and  thence  via  small  creeks  across  it  to  the  waters  of  the  Ocumulgee  below 
Macon. 

13.  Ibid.,  7-8.  Randall’s  expenditures  to  April,  1837  had  come  to  |293,002. 
Ocorpian.  April  10,  1937.  Reynolds,  an  assistant  under  Randall,  said  that  a 
large  part  of  the  route  had  not  been  “Instrumentally  examined.”  but  was 
a  result  of  reconnaisance  by  the  chief  engineer.  Ibid.,  11-12. 

14.  The  dismissal  evidently  came  after  May  25.  On  that  date,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  a  report  of  the  road  and  bank  appeared  in  the  (Horgian. 
Noted  President  Gordon:  "several  parties  of  Elnglneers  are  now  on  the  line, 
locating  the  road  West  of  the  Ogeechee  for  contract.”  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  first  published  report  seen  by  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  by  the 
many  stockholders,  indicating  the  direction  the  road  was  to  take,  aroused 
groups  of  people  interested  in  the  northern  route  to  effective  protest 

15.  If  the  board  was  actually  selecting  the  route  on  the  basis  of  expenses 
involved  in  the  first  thirty  miles  alone,  they  were  manifestly  being  short¬ 
sighted.  Randall  had  already  pointed  out  and  Reynolds  had  conceded,  that 
by  far  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  route  to  the  south  was  the  crossing 
of  the  Ogeechee  marshes  to  the  west  of  Savannah.  The  expensive  sections 
of  the  northern  route  were  in  the  river  and  ridge  sections  nearer  Macon  on 
the  westernmost  part  of  the  road. 

16.  First  Report,  May,  1838,  pp.  13-15. 

17.  The  Georgian  regularly  reported  building  progress  throughout  late 
1836  and  1837.  On  November  5,  while  an  assistant  engineer  was  "laying  off 
a  portion  near  Savannah,”  some  seventy  men  were  working  under  him  on 
the  road  there.  By  December  19,  "numerous  swarms  of  laborers”  were  at 
work  on  the  roadbed.  And  by  January  4,  no  less  than  one  thousand  men 
were  in  the  direct  employ  of  the  company  on  the  outskirts  of  Savannah. 

18.  "Chatham  Letter,”  C^eorgian,  November  21,  1837.  Regular  and  system¬ 
atic  contracting  for  materials  and  labor,  however,  did  not  begin  until  August. 
In  September,  the  chief  engineer  was  regularly  advertising  in  local  papers 
for  contract  bids  on  grading  short  sections  of  the  road  west  of  Savannah. 
Ibid.  ’The  Georgian  records  that  "active  operations”  after  the  Randall  affair 
did  not  actually  resume  until  tall.  Ibid. 

19.  B.  M.  Coulter,  Thomas  Spalding  of  Sapelo  (Baton  Rouge,  1940),  212-13. 

20.  First  Report,  May,  1838,  p.  20.  "Chatham  Letter,”  Georgian,  November 
21,  1837.  Lack  of  locally  manufactured  iron  rails  meant,  of  course,  necessity 
for  immediate  cash  payment.  Liverpool  iron  mongers  were  less  inclined 
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than  local  landowners  to  take  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  company  in  lien 
of  the  $2,000  per  mile  worth  of  iron  furnished.  FOr  many  years,  nererthe- 
less.  Andrew  Low,  a  former  Liverpool  resident,  was  the  largest  single  holder 
(Imrrlng  only  two  municipalities  and  three  banks)  of  Central  Railroad 
stock.  See  tables  of  shareholders  in  the  Oeorgian,  April  10,  May  4,  1837,  and 
Fifth  Report,  1840,  pp.  52-53. 

21.  First  Report,  May,  1840,  p.  20.  A  seven-inch  spike  through  the  rail 
and  ribbon  held  them  to  the  stringers.  The  bars  of  iron  rail  were  Joined 
by  the  insertion  of  a  one-fourth-inch  plate  underneath  the  joints.  The 
superstructure  pattern  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  recommended  by 
Cruger  in  1834,  except  that  at  that  time  he  thought  considerably  lighter 
timbers  and  rails  would  be  sufficient.  See  Cruger  Report,  289-90.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  roadbed  is  at  once  similar  to  the  standard  roadbeds  of 
later  times  and  different  from  them.  The  wooden  cross-ties  are  topped 
today  by  a  longitudinal  metal  rail;  but  the  advent  of  the  stronger  and  higher 
T-rail  made  unnecessary  the  hardwood  ribbon  which  was  early  needed 
to  hold  the  flat  rail  up  to  the  reach  of  the  foiling  surface  of  the  flanged 
wheels.  The  heavy,  yet  flexible,  steel  rails  later  rendered  even  the  heavy 
string  timbers  superfluoua 

22.  Fifth  Report,  1840,  p.  52.  Reynolds,  however,  had  personally  pre¬ 
ferred  a  “U"  or  "bridge-type”  rail  for  use  on  the  stringers,  chiefly  because 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  Joined.  Third  Report,  May,  1839, 
p.  37.  The  directorate,  which  had  early  taken  administration  of  the  road 
well  in  hand,  overruled  him  and  the  T-rail  was  ordered  instead.  The 
diplomatic  Reynolds  went  along;  but  this  was  not  the  last  of  the  engineer’s 
efforts  to  make  use  of  the  U-rail. 

18.  Oeorgian,  September  10,  1836.  Five  months  later,  though,  the  Georgia 
Railroad  was  advertising  in  the  Savannah  papers  for  three  hundred  Negroes 
to  be  employed  by  the  quarter  or  by  the  year,  /hid.,  February  20,  1836. 

24.  Macon  Telegraph,  April  14,  1836.  In  the  same  month,  long  before 
Randall  was  employed,  the  Georgian  was  speculating  about  the  source  of 
labor.  It  spoke  of  rumors  about  obtaining  sturdy  hands  from  Ireland  and 
Germany.  The  writer  does  not  know  Just  to  what  extent  such  labor  was 
imported.  Old  timers  in  the  Central  employ  have  spoken  about  how  many 
Irish  laborers  were  used  and  one  of  them  (M.  M.  B.  Nichols,  recently  retired 
accountant)  recalls  that  his  father  told  of  Italian  women  working  on  culverts 
near  Savannah.  Interviews,  September  1952,  January,  1953. 

25.  In  November,  1837,  a  few  “company  laborers”  were  working  in  the 
environs  of  Savannah  and  one  thousand  men  were  working  farther  out 
under  contractors.  “Chatham  Letter,”  Oeorgian,  November  21,  1837.  A 
year  later,  when  depression  had  slowed  down  work  to  some  extent,  five 
hundred  workers,  both  white  and  black,  were  at  work  on  the  roadbed  west 
of  Savannah  under  contractors.  Second  Report,  October,  1838,  p.  27. 

26.  Third  Report,  May,  1839,  p.  35. 

27.  Fourth  Report,  November,  1839,  p.  44. 

28.  Third  Report,  May,  1839,  p.  35. 

29.  /bid.;  Ftturth  Report,  Novmber,  1839,  p.  44. 

30.  Section  14  of  the  charter.  See  Acts  of  Georgia.  18S5,  pp.  234-41. 

31.  Fourth  Report,  November,  1839,  p.  44. 

32.  Eighth  Report,  1842,  p.  74.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection, 
though,  that  the  right  of  way  cost  some  $21,000  more  than  was  expected. 
Ninth  Report,  1844,  p.  92. 

33.  It  is  possible  that  much  of  this  new  kindliness  had  as  much  to  do 
with  profits  made  through  slave  and  timber  contracts  with  the  road  as  any 
sudden  change  of  heart  about  the  virtue  of  the  railroad  as  a  transportation. 
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34.  Second  Report,  October,  1838,  pp.  33ff. 

36.  Ibid.,  25-26.  The  controversy  at  that  time  between  Milledgeville  and 
Macon  over  whether  the  capital  should  be  moved  or  not,  left  some  doubt  as 
to  the  security  of  any  railroad  Investment  to  Milledgeville. 

36.  It  is  not  clear  Just  to  what  extent  other  small  communities  may  have 
declined  to  permit  the  Central  to  approach  their  city  limits.  But  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  Central  did  not  run  through  a  major  community 
from  Savannah  to  Macon. 

37.  H.  S.  Tanner,  A  Description  of  Canals  and  Railroads  In  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1940),  174. 

38.  In  1837  the  bank  was  operating  on  $348,000  capital.  It  had  $236,484  in 
specie  on  hand,  with  $407,920  in  notes  outstanding.  Oeorpian,  May  25,  1837. 

39.  Ibid.,  April  24,  1837. 

40.  Georgian,  May  6,  1837.  The  first  one  had  operated  some  days  before 
when,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  the  “Georgia”  had  puffed  along  outside 
Augusta.  In  Augusta  a  similar  occasion  was  noted;  the  engine  pulled  a 
group  of  citisens  for  thirteen  miles,  almost  to  the  Ogeechee — made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  editor  in  forty-two  minutes.  Ibid.,  May  4,  August  26,  1837. 
See  also  Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Qazateer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Washington, 
1837),  50. 

41.  William  F.  Switsler,  Report  of  the  Internal  Commerce  in  the  United 
States  (Washington,  1886),  342. 

42.  First  Report,  May,  1838,  p.  19.  Second  Report,  October,  1838,  pp.  22,  30. 
In  November  of  1837  a  newspaper  advertisement  noted  that  “passenger  cars 
on  the  track  will  run  hereafter  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  only.  The 
Yellow  car  will  be  assigned  to  persons  of  color.”  Georgian,  November  2-3, 
1837. 

43.  Fifth  Report,  1840,  p.  54.  The  chief  engineer  reported  that  persons 
“from  remote  areas  who  had  not  visited  Savannah  for  years  were  coming 
in  for  supplies.”  Fourth  Report,  1839,  p.  49.  Through  passengers  were  simply 
routed  via  stage  from  the  head  of  the  road  to  their  piedmont  destination. 
Georgian,  April  24,  1837. 

44.  Fifth  Report,  1840,  p.  67. 

45.  Ibid. 

46.  Fifth  Report,  1840,  p.  52.  A  drought  of  several  weeks  previous  to 
the  freshet  had  not  permitted  the  newly-graded  bed  to  settle.  The  result 
was  considerably  more  damage  than  there  might  have  been. 

47.  Ibid.,  58.  See  also  Tanner,  CanaHt  and  Railroads,  174-76. 

48.  The  1841  flood  compared  "favorably”  with  the  celebrated  Yaxoo 
Freshet  of  1796,  being  from  five  to  nine  feet  higher  than  the  one  almost  a 
half-century  earlier.  Sixth  Report,  1841,  p.63.  A  result  of  It  was  the  de¬ 
cision  to  build  the  long  Oconee  bridge  some  five  feet  higher  than  planned, 
twenty-two  feet  above  the  water. 

49.  Ibid. 

50.  Ninth  Report,  1844,  p.  92. 

51.  Fourth  Report,  November,  1839,  p.  44.  Williamsons’s  Swamp  Oeek 
was  the  tributary  of  the  Ogeechee  which  the  Central  followed  after  it 
crossed  the  Ogeechee  itself.  52.  Ibid. 

53..  It  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  long  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
bridge.  In  1842  the  Oconee  bridge  had  been  under  contract  for  over  two 
years  and  was  still  unfinished.  Although  trains  were  running  over  it  by 
the  time  the  road  reached  Macon,  it  was  not  actually  finished  until  1844, 
some  months  later.  Ninth  Report,  1844,  p.  93. 

54.  Sixth  Report,  1841,  pp.  64-66.  Seventh  Report,  1842,  p.  78 
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56.  Seventh  Report,  1842,  pp.  76-77.  Some  Indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  rains  and  sickness  (combined  with  depression  effects)  slowed 
construction  can  be  seen  in  a  quick  comparison.  Duriner  the  first  two  years, 
before  the  rains  and  sickness,  129  miles  had  been  graded  and  80  completed; 
three  years  later  only  the  grading  of  the  63  remaining  mils  had  been 
finished  and  only  71  nrare  miles  were  In  operation.  It  is  significant  that 
in  1841,  the  engineer,  as  was  his  custom,  did  not  offer  mileage  figures  to 
show  the  progress  of  the  road.  Work  actually  was  almost  at  a  standstill. 

56.  Georgian,  December  26,  1835,  February  28,  1836. 

67.  “Chatham  Letter,”  In  Georgian,  November  21,  1837.  The  tickets  passed 
freely  as  currency.  By  1838  some  38,000  in  tickets  had  been  issued  and, 
with  the  company  planning  to  issue  no  more  of  them,  they  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  Gamble,  History  of  Savannah,  192,  231. 

58.  Georgian,  May  25,  1837.  The  switch  to  contracting  for  slave  labor, 
of  course,  relieved  the  company  of  concern  for  the  shortage  of  white  arms- 
bearing  workers. 

59.  Gamble,  History  of  Savannah,  176,  192.  60.  Ibid.,  176. 

61.  Effort  was  even  made  at  the  time  to  sell  securities  abroad.  Fifth 
Report,  1840,  p.  51. 

62.  For  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  depression  and  cotton  crises  on 
railroad  building,  see  Phillips,  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  to 
1860,  162.  Although  the  Central  still  had  two  more  years  in  which  to  com¬ 
plete  the  road,  authorisation  was  procured  from  the  legislature  to  extend 
the  time  to  December  13,  1845 — two  extra  years.  Acts  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1841  .  .  .  (Milledgeville,  1842),  174. 

63.  Phillips,  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  to  1860,  p.  262. 
Stock  in  the  road  h^  continued  above  par  during  the  first  months  after 
organisation.  From  |26.50  to  $27.50  was  offered  for  shares  with  $25.00  paid 
in.  By  April  of  1837,  however,  stock  paid  up  to  $35.00  would  bring  only 
$25.00  on  the  open  market,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  engine  the  following 
month  did  not  noticeably  increase  the  value  of  the  stock.  By  1838,  the  stock 
was  still  considerably  below  par  value.  Ibid.,  256.  Georgian,  April  11, 
October  3,  1836;  March  17,  April  20,  May  12,  1837. 

64.  Fourth  Report,  November,  1839,  p.  43.  Fifth  Report,  1840,  p.  51. 

65.  Sixth  Report,  1841,  p.  68.  At  the  same  time  Reynoldds  lamented  his 
inability  to  push  contractors  paid  with  bonds  “with  the  same  spirit"  they 
might  pushed  if  more  cash  were  available.  Ibid. 

66.  Savannah  Homing  Newis  clipping,  1912. 

67.  The  5'  "oe  Railroad  in  1842  had  built  to  Griffin  and  was  looking 
to  its  connec.  oH  with  the  Georgia  Railroad.  Seventh  Report,  1842,  p.  73. 

68.  Ibid.,  p.  70.  The  extra  cost  came  to  $21,000.  Ninth  Report,  1844,  p  92. 
Collins  and  Alexander  were  both  prominent  stockholders  in  the  Central  and 
had  taken  large  part  in  the  building  earlier.  Georgian,  October  21,  1843. 
Alexander  became  first  president  of  the  Southwestern  in  1848  and  Collins 
was  a  regular  contractor. 

69.  The  road  did  not  enter  Macon.  In  1841  the  Macon  city  council  had 
voted  I  not  to  permit  the  road  to  cross  the  river  and  enter  the  city.  Sixth 
Report,  1841,  pp.  61-64.  This,  of  course,  was  the  reply  of  a  fall-line  city  to 
the  threat  of  the  through-line  railroads  to  local  drayage,  hotel,  and  ware¬ 
house  business.  The  railroads  entering  the  city  from  opposite  sides  of  town 
would  not  be  permitted  to  connect  with  each  other.  It  was  not  until  1851 
that  the  Central  was  finally  permitted  to  bridge  the  Ocmulgee  and  build 
into  Macon  proper,  and  then  only  by  threatening  to  connect  with  the  roads 
beyond  by  skirting  the  city.  Sixteenth  Report,  1856,  p.  216.  In  1850  it  made 
the  city  an  offer:  $5,000  annually  for  the  privilege  of  entrance.  The  com- 
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bined  threat  and  annuity  offer  proved  a  sufficient  inducement  and  in 
1852  the  Oentral  began  the  Ocmulgee  Bridge.  The  annuity  it  pays  to  this 
day.  Centro!  of  Oeorgia  Magazine,  September,  1943,  pp.  6-7. 

70.  It  would  have  been  somewhat  more  accurate  to  refer  to  it  as  the 
longest  continaouz  railroad  in  the  world  under  one  management.  The  quali¬ 
fying  words  and  phrases  rule  out  at  least  two  rival  roads  for  the  honor  in 
1843.  The  New  York  Central,  a  longer  continuous  road  than  the  Central, 
was  not  then  unified  under  Vanderbilt,  and  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
was  longer  by  total  mileage  only  by  counting  its  branch  to  Columbia.  For 
information  on  the  question  of  the  Carolina  road  and  management  unity,  see 
letter  exchange  between  W.  E.  Crawford  of  the  Central  and  A.  P.  McClure 
of  the  Lancaster  and  Chester  Railroad  in  December  and  January  of  1943  and 
1944.  In  Oentral  historical  files  in  Savannah. 

71.  Ninth  Report,  1844,  pp.  84,  92.  The  additional  costs  were  reported 
by  Reynolds  to  be  the  result  of  (1)  freshets  and  rains  168,000;  (2)  sickness 
and  Oconee  difficulties,  |20,000;  (3)  credit  costs  due  to  lack  of  cash,  |70,000; 
(4)  Onuses  to  complete  construction,  |21,000;  (5)  higher  right-of-way  costs 
than  expected,  821,000;  and  (6)  extra  motive  power  due  to  increased  busi¬ 
ness,  140,000.  Ibid. 
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Notes  on  The  Georgia  Legislature  of  I860 

By  Ralph  A.  Wooster* 

The  Georgia  legislature  that  assembled  at  Milledgcville  on 
November  7,  i860,  faced  momentous  decisions.  Only  several 
days  earlier  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  occurred  and 
already  Southern  extremists  were  calling  for  decisive  action  to  meet 
the  peril  of  Republican  rule.  A  decade  earlier  the  state  of  Georgia 
had  helped  to  forestall  united  Southern  action  to  oppose  the 
Compromise  of  1850;^  now  new  decisions  must  be  made.  It  would 
be  the  task  of  the  legislature  to  determine  if  a  special  convention 
should  again  be  called;  such  a  call  could  have  tremendous  bearing 
not  only  on  the  history  of  the  state  but  of  the  entire  South  as  well. 

The  actual  work  of  the  legislature  in  dealing  with  these  problems 
has  been  told  elsewhere  in  both  primary  and  secondary  accounts;* 
to  recount  these  actions  would  be  only  repetition.  Information 
piertaining  to  the  membership  of  the  legislature  of  i860  is  not  so 
easily  accessible,  however,  and  these  notes  will  attempt  to  provide 
some  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the  members  themselves. 
The  information  for  this  study  has  been  found  in  the  manuscript 
returns  of  the  Federal  Census  of  i860.  By  searching  these  returns 
county  by  county,  data  concerning  the  individual  members  of  the 
legislature  of  i860  has  been  collected  and  brought  together  to 
permit  various  analyses  of  the  entire  body.* 

The  ages  for  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  members  of  the  lower 
house  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  of  the  upper  house 
have  been  ascertained  from  the  manuscript  census  returns.  Table  i 
shows  the  distribution  of  ages  in  both  houses  as  well  as  the  entire 
body.  House  membership  was  slightly  younger  than  that  of  the 
Senate  as  would  be  expeaed;  the  median  for  the  House  being 
40  years  and  that  of  the  Senate  42.5  years.  The  ages  of  the 
members  ranged  from  the  twenty-two  years  listed  for  Robert 

•Membsr  of  tbe  Department  of  Hlatory.  Lamar  State  College  of  Techno¬ 
logy,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
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Humber  of  Troup  to  the  sixty-nine  years  listed  for  Peter  Cone  of 
Bulloch.* 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  members  for  whom  place  of  birth 
could  be  determined  were  bom  in  Georgia  as  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  (or  74.2  per  cent)  of  the  267  for  whom  birth  places 
were  determined  were  natives  of  Geoipa.  Thirty-one  members 
were  bom  in  South  Carolina  and  twenty-one  bom  in  North 
Carolina.  Only  one  member  of  the  House  (John  Hockenhull  of 
Dawson)  was  bom  outside  the  Southern  states,  whereas  four 
members  of  the  Senate  were  of  non-Southem  birth.  Certainly, 
this  illustrates  that  the  Georgia  state  government  was  dominated 
by  native  Southerners.® 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  members  of  the  legislature,  or 
65.9  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  occupations  were  ascertained, 
were  farmers  or  planters  in  i860.®  Lawyers,  forty-eight  present 
in  the  legislature,  constituted  a  poor  second  in  so  far  as  occupation 


Table  i 

Ages  of  Members  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  of  i860 


Age  of  Legislator 

House  Members 

Senate  Members 

Totals 

20  and  less  than  30 

'9 

10 

29 

30  and  less  than  40 

53 

38 

9> 

40  and  less  than  50 

60 

38 

98 

50  and  less  than  60 


60  and  over 


Unknown 


Totals 


was  concerned.  A  wide  variety  of  other  occupations  was  listed, 
including  hotel  keepers,  teachers,  physicians,  merchants,  ind  a 
carpenter  and  warehouseman. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  were  moderately  wealthy  in 
i860;  the  median  holding  for  those  with  property  listed  in  the 
census  returns  being  $5,000  in  real  property  and  $10,000  in  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were  slightly  wealthier 
than  those  of  the  House;  the  median  for  the  Senate  being  $8,000 
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Table  2 

Places  of  Birth  of  Members  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
OF  i860 


Place  of  Birth 

House  Members 

Senate  Members 

Totals 

C’COTwlS. 

& 

1 12 

86 

198 

South  Carolina 

18 

>3 

3> 

North  Carolina 

«4 

7 

21 

Virginia 

4 

4 

8 

Tennessee 

I 

I 

2 

Kentucky 

I 

I 

2 

Pennsylvania 

I 

I 

New  York 

I 

I 

Ejigland 

I 

I 

Ireland 

I 

I 

France 

I 

1 

Unknown 

>5 

1 1 

26 

Totals 

166 

127 

293 

Table  3 

Occupations  of  Members  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  of  i860 


Occupation 

House 

Members 

Senate 

Members 

Totals 

Farmer  or  Planter 

102 

72 

>74 

Lawyer 

25 

48 

Physician 

7 

6 

>3 

Lawyer-Farmer  or  La-wyer-Planter 

3 

3 

6 

I 

4 

5 

Minister 

2 

2 

Teacher 

2 

2 

Landlord 

2 

2 

Hotel  Keeper 

2 

2 

Misc. 

7 

3 

10 

Unknown 

n 

12 

>9 

Totals 

166 

127 

293 
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in  real  and  $13,000  in  personal  property  compared  to  $4,000  in 
real  and  $9,000  in  personal  property  for  the  House  membership.’ 
The  wealthiest  member  of  the  House  was  Robert  B.  Dixon  of 
Muscogee  worth  $300,000,  while  the  wealthiest  member  of  the 
Senate  was  L.  M.  Hill  of  Wilkes  worth  $460,000.  There  was  no 
property  listed  for  several  members  found  in  the  manuscript  census 
returns,  and  that  for  others  was  quite  small;  for  example,  A.  J. 
Bessant,  House  member  from  Gunden,  had  only  $400  in  total 
property  according  to  the  i860  census. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  members,  or  71.6  per  cent,  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  were  found  in  the  census  returns  as  holders  of  slaves  in 


Table  4 


Property  Holding  of  Members  of 
Legislature  of  i860 

Real  Property 

THE  Georgia 

Legislator’s  Wealth  House  Members 

Senate  Members 

Totals 

Not  found  or  none  listed 
in  census  return 

28 

>4 

42 

Les  than  $5,000 

79 

43 

111 

$5,000  and  less  than  $10,000 

32 

18 

50 

$10,000  and  less  than  $25,000 

23 

$25,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

3 

11 

$100,000  and  over 

i 

I 

Totals 

1 66 

•27 

293 

Personal  Property 

Legislator’s  Wealth  House  Members 

Senate  Members 

Totals 

Not  found  or  none  listed 
in  census  returns 

•9 

>3 

32 

Less  than  $5,000 

50 

27 

77 

$5,000  and  less  than  $10,000 

27 

27 

52 

$10,000  and  less  than  $25,000 

46 

20 

66 

$25,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

22 

37 

59 

$100,000  and  over 

2 

3 

5 

Totals 

166 

>27 

293 
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Table  5 

Slaveholding  of  Members  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 


OF  i860  ^ 

Number  of  slaves  held 

House  Members 

Senate  Members 

Totals 

None 

50 

33 

83 

I  and  under 

10 

00 

33 

7' 

10  and  under 

20 

3<5 

18 

5^ 

,  20  and  under 

30 

*4 

1 1 

21 

30  and  under  50  17  17  34 

50  and  under  70  6  6  12 

70  and  under  100  4  6  10 

100  and  over  i  3  4 

Totals  166  127  293 

i860.*  Of  this  number,  eighty-five  (or  29  per  cent)  were  holders 
of  twenty  slaves  or  more  and  thus  properly  belong  in  the  “planter” 
class.  The  median  holding  for  the  slaveholders  was  fifteen  in  the 
House  and  seventeen  in  the  Senate  (or  if  all  members,  both  slave¬ 
holders  and  non-slaveholders,  are  considered,  eight  in  the  House 
and  nine  in  the  Senate).  The  holdings  ranged  from  the  one  slave 
each  for  twelve  different  members  to  the  252  and  236  respectively 
for  Randolph  Spalding  of  McIntosh  and  L.  M.  Hill  of  M^ilkes.® 
These  personal  characteristics  of  the  membership  illustrate  that 
the  agrarian,  slaveholding,  native  bom  Georgian,  moderately 
wealthy  class  dominated  the  legislature  of  i860.  This  domination 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  calling  of  the  special  convention 
and  the  first  steps  towards  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE  OP  1860,  WITH  A  SUMMARY  OF  DATA  TAKEN 
MANUSCRIPT  RETURNS  OF  SCHEDULES  1  AND  2  OP  THE  U.  S.  CENSUS  FOR  1860 
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The  writer  was  unable  to  find  these  men  in  Schedule  No.  1  of  the  census  returns. 

The  enumerator  for  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Fulton  count}',  failed  to  list  any  personal  or  real  property  for  Indi- 
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1.  See  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Cfeorgia  and  the  Union  in  1850  (Durham, 
1926);  Ulrich  B.  Phillipa,  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs  (New  York,  1913), 
98-115;  and  Hoiace  Montgomeryi  “The  Crisis  of  1860  and  the  Effect  on 
Political  Parties  in  Qeorgia,”  in  Qeorgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXIV  (Decem¬ 
ber.  1940),  293-322. 

2.  See  especially  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  (Georgia  .  .  .  1860;  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1860 
(MilledgreTille,  1960),  and  T.  Conn  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia  (Athens,  1953). 

3.  The  manuscript  returns  of  Schedule  No.  1,  Free  Inhabitants,  and  Sche¬ 
dule  No.  2,  Slave  Inhabitants,  are  in  the  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  writer  used  microfilm  copies  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  returns  for  Schedule  No.  4,  Production 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1860  for  Georgia  have  been 
destroyed.  Those  for  the  counties  Flowd  through  Murray  are  located  in 
the  library  of  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  microlim 
copies  are  available  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Texas.  However,  as 
the  returns  for  the  entire  state  are  incomplete  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  employ  the  agricultural  schedule  in  the  present  study. 

4.  See  Appendix  I  for  the  ages  of  individual  members.  The  members  of 
the  Georgia  secession  convention  that  met  in  January,  1861,  were  slightly 
older;  the  median  age  being  46  years.  See  Ralph  Wooster,  “The  Georgia 
Secession  Convention,”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XL  (March,  1966),  28. 

5.  See  Table  2.  This  was  true  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree  in  the  secession 
convention.  Ibid.,  25. 

6.  The  census  enumerators  were  never  uniform  in  regard  to  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  "farmer”  and  “planter.”  For  example,  some  enumerators  labeled 
all  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  “farmers”;  others  labeled  all 
“planters.”  Appendix  I  to  this  study  shows  enumerators  used  the  terms 
loosely;  for  instance,  the  enumerator  for  Montgomery  county  listed  John 
McRae,  who  held  only  eight  slaves,  as  a  “planter,”  whereas  the  enumerator 
for  Wilkes  county  listed  L.  M.  Hill,  the  holder  of  236  slaves  as  a  “farmer.” 
Therefore,  in  regard  to  occupation  the  present  writer  has  simply  grouped 
farmers  and  planters  together. 

7.  The  median  holding  (or  the  Georgia  secession  convention  membership 
was  slightly  higher:  $7,000  for  real  property  and  $17,000  (or  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  Ibid.,  28. 

8.  Again,  the  degree  of  slavebolding  was  greater  in  the  secession  con¬ 
vention,  as  87.1  per  cent  of  the  members  were  slaveholders.  Ibid.,  29. 

9:  The  slave  schedule  has  not  yielded  entirely  satisfactory  results  for 
this  study.  Many  Southerners  owned  lands  and  slaves  In  counties  other  than 
those  of  their  residence,  but  the  mechanics  of  working  through  the  returns 
and  the  frailties  of  human  memory  made  it  practicable  to  search  for  slaves 
held  by  the  legislator  only  In  the  county  of  his  residence.  Therefore,  slaves 
held  in  counties  other  than  those  of  residence  have  been  missed. 


Howell  Cobb,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Jenny  Lind 

By  Horace  Montgomery* 

SQUIRMING  in  his  scat  in  New  York’s  Tripler  Hall  while 
Jenny  Lind  sang  florid  arias,  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  whispered  to  a  friend:  “Why  doesn’t  she  give  us  one  of  the 
simple  melodies  of  her  native  land?’’^  Another  American  politician, 
Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  who  was  at  the  time  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  after  hearing  the  Swedish 
Nightingale  in  Philadelphia’s  Chestnut  Street  Theater,  wrote  his 
wife  that  her  voice  was  “most  charming  and  melodious  ...»  but 
unfortunately  she  can’t  turn  a  tune  to  save  her  life.”  Her  rendition 
of  “Home  Sweet  Home”  he  likened  to  “an  electric  shock,”  the 
artist  often  “lost  in  the  most  discordant  rhapsodies  of  melodious 
incongruities.”* 

Not  all  Americans  were  as  hard  to  please  as  these  two.  In  fact, 
Jenny  Lind’s  New  World  audiences  were  generally  sympathetic, 
some  even  enthusiastic.  Among  the  critics  she  had  many  a  stout 
defender.  One  believed  hers  the  “music  that  would  lighten  the 
daily  toil  of  the  laborer  or  the  drudgine  work  of  the  country 
girl. . . .  Another  was  carried  away  her  rendition  of  Handel’s 
“I  Know  that  my  Redeemer  Liveth.’  *  A  third  compared  her  voice 
to  all  things  beautiful,  believing  its  true  quality  to  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  first  aria  sung  by  the  Queen  of  Night  in  Mozart’s 
Zauherflote  and  in  a  “taking”  Swedish  herdsman’s  song.® 
W’ebster’s  request  having  been  delivered  to  her,  Jenny  Lind 
obliged  by  singing  the  “Mountain  Song.”  So  pleased  was  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  that  at  its  conclusion  he  rose  and 
lowered  his  craggy  head  solemnly  at  the  songstress,  she  in  turn 
curtseying  to  him  from  the  stage.  Weeks  later  following  a  concert 
in  Washington  before  an  audience  including  many  of  the  nation’s 
political  dignitaries,  Jenny  and  Dan  were  to  repeat  this  form  of 
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salutation.®  It  was  to  delight  the  spectators,  particularly  Speaker 
Cobb.  Although  the  Georgian  appears  to  have  attended  three  Lind 
performances  during  December  of  1850,  his  final  reflections,  like 
his  first,  contained  a  strong  note  of  criticism:  “The  little  vigaro 
has  a  fine  voice,  but  I  tell  you  she  can't  sing”'^ 

Jenny  Lind  was  brought  to  America  by  the  fabulous  P.  T. 
Bamum.®  She  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1850,  a  propitious  moment 
indeed.  Americans  had  just  saved  their  Union  from  disruption 
over  the  slavery  question.  Webster,  the  Whig,  and  Cobb,  the 
Democrat,  like  many  other  lawmakers,  had  joined  hands  to  put 
through  Congress  Henry  Qay’s  proposals  that  became  known 
as  the  Compromise  of  1850.®  TTie  Swedish  artist  thus  reached  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  its  people  were  in  the  grip  of  a 
luxuriant  jubilation  unequalled  in  thirty  years. 

After  app>earances<  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
Miss  Lind  arrived  in  the  nation’s  capital  on  December  16.  One 
of  that  city  leading  newspapers,  the  National  Intelligencer y''  re¬ 
ported  that  she  had  been  quietly  conveyed  to  her  lodgings  “with¬ 
out  the  annoyance  either  of  crowd  or  noise.”  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  that  other  American  cities  had  at  times  subjected 
the  artist  to  boisterous  welcomes  that  were  unbecoming  to  her 
station.  In  Washington  she  was  not  received  boisterously,  nor  was 
she  confronted  with  the  formality  to  which  she  had  grown  ac¬ 
customed  in  European  cities.  Rather  her  reception  there  was  simple 
and  warm,  featuring  a  call  at  her  hotel  on  the  morning  after  her 
arrival  by  President  Millard  Fillmore  himself,  a  private  party  at 
the  White  House  the  next  evening  where  she  mingled  with  political 
society’s  luminaries,  and  meetings  with  numerous  public  figures. 
Among  the  latter  were  Secretary  Webster  and  Speaker  Cobb.“ 
Of  the  awe-inspiring  Daniel,  Miss  Lind  once  exclaimed  excitedly 
to  Bamum:  “Ah!  Mr.  Bamum,  that  is  a  man;  I  have  never  before 
seen  such  a  man!”^*  On  December  18  she  called  at  the  Speaker’s 
room.  The  next  day  G)bb  wrote  his  wife  that  he  had  made  himself 
as  agreeable  as  posable  and  had  “said  as  many  pretty  things”  as 
he  could  think  of.  She  was,  he  continued,  modest  and  retiring,  “by 
no  means  pretty,”  but  at  times  “very  pleasant  and  agreeable.” 
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More  diffident  than  he  had  expected,  she  seemed  to  see  and  hear 
everything  but  was  not  easily  drawn  into  conversation. 

The  Swedish  Nightingale  favored  Washington  audiences  with 
performances  on  December  17  and  19;  both  were  given  in  the 
unfinished  National  Hall  that  was  being  built  especially  for  her 
concerts.  The  National  Intelligencer  characterized  the  audience 
of  December  17  as  “the  most  distinguished  we  ever  witnessed  on 
any  similar  occasion.”  Its  “good  feeling  .  .  .  towards  the  President, 
Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Crittenden,  Major  General  Scott,  and  Mr.  Qay, 
was  manifested  in  the  most  marked  and  cordial  manner,  as  these 
distinguished  visitors  entered  the  Hall.”'* 

Although  Miss  Lind  had  been  the  “brighest  particular  star”  of 
the  first  evening,  the  constellation  included  the  “thrilling  har¬ 
monies”  of  Maestro  Julius  Benedict’s  orchestra  and  the  “noble  and 
masterly”  voice  of  Giovanni  Belletti.  In  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  the  first  concert  had  been  a  brilliant  success  in  every 
respect.'* 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  Washington  concert  President 
Fillmore,  Secretary  Webster,  and  Senator  Qay  attended  again, 
as  did  many  other  celebrities.  Speaker  Cobb,  who  had  missed  the 
first  performance,  attended  the  second,  describing  the  audience  as 
“the  most  brilliant  .  .  .  ever  assembled  in  this  city.  .  .  To  his 
wife  he  wrote  on  the  following  day  an  interesting  account  of 
Webster’s  behavior  on  this  occasion.'*  The  Secretary  and  his  party 
did  not  arrive  at  National  Hall  until  nearly  9:00  P.M.,  Webster 
taking  a  seat  only  a  few  feet  from  Cobb.  Hence  the  Speaker  was 
able  to  “readily  observe”  his  friend’s  “movements,”  detecting  al¬ 
most  at  first  glance  a  “quite  mellow”  condition.  With  sparkling 
eyes  and  bosom  heaving  with  deep  emotion,  the  “old  fellow  drank 
in  the  nightingale’s  music  with  the  avidity  of  an  infant  at  its 
mother’s  breast.” 

Cobb  thought  everything  passed  along  quietly  until  the  closing 
song.  At  Bamum’s  request  Jenny  Lind  had  agreed  to  sing  “Hail 
Columbia”  as  her  final  number.  Many  believed  it  unsuited  to  her 
voice,  and  the  audience,  though  anxious  to  please,  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  one  of  Bamum’s  biographers,  not  enthusiastic  over 
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the  rendition  of  this  popular  tune.”  According  to  Cobb,  this, 
however,  was  not  the  case  with  “Old  Dan,”  who,  though  checked 
occasionally  by  one  of  the  ladies  at  his  side,  “joined  in  the  chorus 
at  the  end  of  each  verse.”” 

When  Jenny  Lind  had  concluded  and  made  her  retiring  adieu 
to  the  audience,  the  “old  fellow,”  continued  Cobb,  deliberately 
arose  from  his  seat  and  made  her  a  “low  bow,  expressive  of  his 
thankful  approval  of  her  effort.”  As  the  American  statesman  was 
near  the  stage  and  because  she  was  acquainted  with  him,  the 
Nightingale  curtsied  in  return  to  him.  Determined  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  the  songstress,  the  Secretary  “lowered  himself  almost  to 
the  ground.”  But  Jenny  Lind  was  not  disposed  “to  leave  the  field, 
and  so  she  brought  her  body  almost  to  the  stage  in  return.”  In  this 
manner  “they  continued  their  salutations  amid  the  roars  of  applause 
with  which  the  audience  greeted  this  most  exhilarating  perform¬ 
ance.”  With  this  display  of  competitive  obeisance,  Cobb  felt  that 
he  had  been  fully  compensated  for  his  attendance  and  confided 
that  he  was  prepared  to  shout  “three  cheers  for  Jenny  and  Dan.”” 


1.  M.  R.  Werner,  Barnum  (New  York,  1926),  179. 

2.  Cobb  to  his  wife,  December  S,  1850,  In  privately-owned  Cobb  Collec¬ 
tion,  Athens,  Georgia.  The  (3obb  letters  cited  hereinafter  are  In  this  Collec¬ 
tion. 

3.  Ch-aham’s  Magazine  (Philadelphia)  XXXVIII  (1860),  (1860).  128-29. 

4.  Living  Age  (Boston)  XXVIl  (1850),  371. 

5.  Harper's  Ifew  Monthly  Magazine  (New  York)  I  (1850),  703-704. 

6.  Werner,  Barnum,  179. 

7.  To  his  wife,  December  29,  1850. 

8.  The  article  of  agreement  called  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  concerts 
In  the  United  States  and  Havana.  Only  ninety-five  were  given  in  nineteen 
New  World  cities.  New  York  led  with  thirty-five  and  New  Orleans  was  next 
with  twelve.  Receipts  for  the  ninety-five  concerts  totalled  1712,161.34.  Of 
this  amount  Bamum’s  gross  receipts  amounted  to  $535,486.25.  Tickets  that 
were  sold  at  auction  brought  fabulous  prices,  one  going  for  $650.  Cobb 
paid  $6.00  for  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  Philadelphia  concerts.  See  P.  T.  Barnum, 
Forty  Years'  Recollections  (Buffalo,  1883),  100-31. 

9.  Webster  was  in  the  Senate  until  July,  1850,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Fillmore  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State;  it  was  his  Seven th-of- 
March  Speech  in  the  Senate  that  helped  the  passage  of  Clay's  measures  in 
that  body. 

10.  National  Intelligencer,  December  17,  1850. 
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11.  Ibid.;  Cobb  to  his  wife,  December  19,  1860;  Werner,  Barnum,  179-80. 
A  popular  account  of  Jenny  Lind's  American  concert  tour  appears  in  Irving 
Wallace,  The  Fabuloue  Showman.  The  Life  and  Timet  of  P.  T.  Ramum  (New 
York,  1959),  119-47. 

12.  Barnum.  Forty  Years’  RecoUectiont,  115. 

13.  December  19,  1850.  14.  Ibid.  15.  To  his  wife,  December  19,  1950. 

15.  To  his  wife,  December  19,  1850. 

16.  Oobb  was  genuinely  fond  of  Webster,  who  under  the  spur  of  crisis 
could  be  brilliantly  eloquent,  and  Webster  respected  the  Georgian,  expressing 
a  perference  for  him  in  the  Georgia  gubernatorial  race  of  1851.  After  Cobb’s 
victory  there  was  talk  in  New  England  and  in  Georgia  of  a  Webster-Cobb 
Union  party  ticket  for  the  presidential  contest  of  1852. 

17.  Werner,  Barnum,  180-81. 

18.  To  his  wife,  December  19,  1850.  19.  Ibid. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  H.  OLMSTEAD 
Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  X 

The  removal  of  Genl  Johnston  at  the  crisis  of  the  Campaign  was 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  events  of  the  entire  war.  Its  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  the  Army  was  immediately  disastrous;  it  took  the  heart 
out  of  the  men  for  he  was  their  idol  and  they  believed  in  him  in  spite 
of  the  long  retreat  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  T*hey  knew  that  Sherman’s 
Army  was  much  larger  than  our  own  and  that  the  falling  back  had 
been  unavoidable  because  of  the  conditions  which  I  have  already 
explained.  But  they  had  seen  every  assault  of  Sherman’s  repulsed  with 
bloody  loss  and  realized  that  every  mile  of  advance  brought  him  that 
much  farther  from  his  base  and  would  add  to  his  discomfiture  in  the 
event  of  defeat.  They  believed  that  the  Generals  skill  as  a  strategist 
would  find  opportunity  to  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  his  antagonist  and  that 
the  ground  was  reached  where  it  would  be  struck.  They  were  prepared 
to  follow  him  to  the  death  and  I  believe  to  this  day  that  but  for  his 
removal  Atlanta  would  not  have  fallen. 

The  causes,  or  rather,  the  cause  that  led  to  this  most  unhappy  action 
was  a  difference  between  President  Davis  and  General  Johnston  that 
might  almost  be  considered  a  personal  enmity;  the  two  men  were  both 
high  spirited,  quick  tempered  and  stubborn  in  holding  to  their  own 
views,  while  neither  understood  the  other  nor  gave  him  credit  for  the 
virtues  and  high  qualities  that  he  really  possessed.  Gen  Johnston 
had  a  grievance  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  relation  to  his  rank 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  he  claimed  that  by  right  he  should  have 
outranked  Genl  Lee  and  Genl  Samuel  Cooper,  the  Adjutant  General, 
because  of  his  relatively  higher  position  in  the  old  United  States  Army. 
The  fact  that  this  claim  was  not  admitted  he  attributed,  (it  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed),  to  President  Davis  and  it  so  embittered  him  as  enturly 
to  prevent  his  giving  to  Mr  Davis  the  frank  confidence  that 
always  existed  between  the  latter  and  Genl  Lee.  There  was  probably 
fault  on  both  sides  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  say  who  was  most  to 
blame  though  it  is  quite  sure  that  had  friendly  good  will  been  present 
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between  them,  no  distrust  and  suspicion  in  one,  nor  haughty  reserve 
in  the  other,  the  battles  around  Atlanta  would  not  have  been  fought 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Hood.  Of  General  Johnstons  abilities 
as  a  military  man  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
time  has  not  altered  the  judgement  of  his  contemporaries.  In  every 
thing  save  courage^  where  they  stood  as  equals,  he  was  head  and 
shoulders  above  Genl  Hood  upon  whom  his  mantle  was  about  to  fall. 

Hood  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  gallantry  who  had  fought  nobly 
for  the  Confederacy  on  many  fields  and  had  been  desperately  woundra 
more  than  once— a  fine  soldier  for  a  subordinate  command  but  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  mental  power  and  firm  gra^  of  strategic  detail  that  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  his  predecessor.  In  Virginia  he  had  led  a  Division 
with  great  honor  and  ability  but  there  are  many  who  think  that  in 
that  Im  limit  was  reached;  it  was  probably  his  reputation  as  a  des¬ 
perate  fighter  that  brought  about  his  appointment  as  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  with  long  yellow 
hair  and  beard,  he  wore  an  artificial  leg  but,  notwithstanding  that 
disadvant^e,  sat  a  horse  magnificently  and  made  a  noble  appearance. 
Still,  whether  because  the  men  resented  his  appointment  or  because 
he  was  without  personal  magnetism,  the  fact  remains  that  he  never 
excited  enthusiasm  in  them.  Wherever  he  rode  he  was  received  in 
silence— while  the  sight  of  “Old  Joe”  invariably  provoked  a  storm 
of  cheers. 

Gen  Johnston  in  his  book  says  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  attack 
Sherman’s  left  wing  which  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  and  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Army  by  that  river  and  Peach 
Tree  Creek.  1  believe  the  order  for  this  attack  was  formulated  but  the 
receipt  of  the  Presidents  telegram  stopped  its  issuance.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Genl  Hood  was  made  acquainted  with  this  intention 
for  he  attempted  to  carry  out  Gen  Johnston’s  plan,  but  it  took  time 
for  him  to  promulgate  the  order  assuming  command  and  to  get  hold 
of  the  Army.  At  least  two  precious  days  were  lost  in  wluch  the 
Federal  position  had  become  decidedly  stronger  by  the  crossing  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  and  the  chances  for  our  success  in  the  move¬ 
ment  had  diminished  in  direct  proportion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
2oth  of  July  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  was  fought  resulting  in 
failure  for  the  Confederates  as  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  A  man  of  only  moderate  intellectual  power,  suddenly 
called  to  execute  the  plans  of  a  military  genius,  with  an  army  of 
disappointed  discontented  men  without  confidence  in  their  leader, 
under  changed  conditions  from  those  upon  which  those  plans  were 
based,  was  not  the  one  to  command  success. 
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I  do  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  tactics  of 
the  battle,  my  field  of  observation  was  too  limited  to  warrant 
my  doing  that,  but  all  the  criticisms  1  have  read  concerning  them 
indicate  the  attack  was  delivered  in  a  half-hearted,  hap-hazard  dis¬ 
jointed  way.  It  lacked  resolution  and  likewise  proper  dispositions  for 
the  mutual  support  of  the  Divisions  and  Brigades  engaged.  Our  own 
Division  advanced  over  very  difficult  ground,  first  through  a  thick 
wood,  then  across  a  boggy  valley  through  which  a  small  water  course 
meandered  tortuously.  It  turned  and  twisted  so  much  that  we  had  to 
wade  it  two  or  three  times  in  pressing  forward.  Indeed  we  never 
got  fairly  into  action  as  the  attack  had  failed  in  other  parts  of  the 
field  and  the  Division  was  withdrawn  before  it  reached  a  point  of 
close  touch  with  the  enemy. 

Shortly  after  dark  a  line  of  battle  was  formed  again  in  the 
dense  woods  and  it  was  generally  understood  amongst  us  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  a  night  attack  upon  the  positions  we  had  failed 
to  take  in  the  afternoon.  We  laid  down  on  the  ground  there  in  a  state 
of  expectancy  for  some  hours,  but  finally  received  an  order  to  retire 
to  bivouac.  I  must  confess  to  having  felt  a  great  sense  of  relief  when 
the  order  came  for  the  plan  seemed  to  me  to  promise  nothing  but 
grave  disaster. 

The  next  day,  July  21st,  was  one  of  excessive  heat  and  I  was  so 
overcome  by  it  that  I  had  to  report  on  the  sick  list.  That  night 
Hardees  Corps  made  a  wide  detour,  marching  through  Atlanta  and 
out  toward  Decatur  with  a  view  to  striking  Sherman’s  left  flank  that 
was  located  there.  I  was  unable  to  sit  my  horse  but  rode  in  the  am¬ 
bulance  immediately  in  rear  of  the  Brigade.  In  the  early  morning  of 
the  22nd  I  rejoined  the  Regiment  as  the  Corps  was  being  lined  up  for 
battle.  Old  Gen  Mercer  made  a  neat  little  address  telling  what  he 
expected  of  us,  then  the  skirmishes  were  sent  to  the  front  and  we 
started  forward— moving  very  slowly  because  of  the  thick  woods. 
It  was  intended  I  believe  that  our  line  should  strike  the  enemys  flank 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  [drawing  in  the  manuscript]  to  envelope 
it  both  front  and  rear,  but  after  marching  a  while  there  was  a  sudden 
halt  with  a  great  galloping  to  and  fro  of  staff  officers  and  an  entire 
change  of  direction  to  the  right.  1  did  not  understand  it  at  the  time 
but  was  told  afterward  that  because  of  the  density  of  the  woods 
there  had  been  a  miscalculation  of  distance  and  that  instead  of  bearing 
down  on  Sherman’s  exposed  flank  we  were  really  marching  along  his 
front  and  exposing  our  own  flank  thus  [drawing  in  the  manuscript]. 
I  do  not  know  how  true  this  may  have  been  though  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  direction  of  the  march  was  changed  at  right  angles  and  that 
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the  change  necessitated  so  much  delay  that  instead  of  attacking  in  the 
early  morning  as  was  intended  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  we  finally 
moved  forward.  We  emerged  from  the  woods  passed  over  an  open 
space  and  had  begun  the  ascent  of  a  little  slope  when  the  enemy 
opened  fire  upon  us.  I  was  giving  orders  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
regimental  line  which  had  b«n  more  or  less  lost  in  going  through 
the  wood  when  a  shell  exploded  in  the  air  above  me,  a  fragment  struck 
me  in  the  head  and  then  I  knew  nothing  more  until  coming  to  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  field  hospital  at  some  indefinite  time  later.  That 
morning  I  had  exchanged  the  li^ht  kepi  that  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  wear  for  a  stout  felt  hat  with  a  broad  brim  (one  of  a  lot  that 
Governor  Brown  had  sent  up  to  the  Regiment,)  and  this  hat  was 
literally  tom  to  pieces  but  it  probably  saved  me  from  a  much  more 
serious  injury.  The  Division  suffered  very  severely  that  day.  Gen 
Walker,  its  Commander,  was  killed  and  the  loss  in  officers  generally 
was  particularly  heavy.  In  the  First  Regiment  we  lost,  among  others, 
Capt  Screven  Turner,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  two  Hopkins  boys— 
poor  Capt  Umback,  too,  received  a  wound  that  disfigured  his  hand¬ 
some  face  and  made  him  an  invalid  for  life— the  whole  roof  of  his 
mouth  was  shot  away.  Of  our  color  guard  two  were  killed  while 
bearing  the  colors  and  two  others  wounded.  One  of  the  killed  was 
Joe  Singer,  a  Bethesda  boy  whose  gallantry  at  Fort  Pulaski  had  been 
conspicuous.  A  pathetic  incident  was  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Mr  Wm 
Neyle  Habersham— Joe  Clay,  the  elder  was  shot  down  by  the  same 
volley  that  killed  General  Walker,  on  whose  staff  he  had  been  for  some 
time.  Willie,  the  younger,  a  private  in  the  54th  Georgia,  exposed 
himself  recklessly  after  learning  of  his  brothers  death,  and  met  the 
same  fate.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  stone  in  Laurel  Grove  Ceme¬ 
tery  that  marks  their  resting  place.  The  Confederate  attack  was  made 
with  great  vigor  and  was  successful  in  the  first  part  of  the  battle, 
had  it  been  upon  the  flank,  instead  of  frontal  and  delivered  at  an 
early  hour  it  might  have  proved  a  great  success.  But  the  fates  were 
against  us;  the  delay  had  given  time  for  the  bringing  up  of  strong 
reinforcements  for  the  enemy  and  at  nightfall  the  ^uthero  troops 
were  withdrawn.  On  July  28th  Genl  Hood  attacked  again  on  another 
part  of  the  Federal  line  and  once  more  met  with  failure.  Thus  in  eight 
days  he  had  made  three  ill  managed  assaults  and  had  nothing  to  show 
for  them  but  a  dreadful  list  of  killed  and  wounded  not  to  speak  of 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  Army.  General  Johnston  had  retreated  from 
Dalton  to  Atlanta  yet  had  he  managed  so  that  Sherman  should  always 
assault  his  strong  positions  and  always  disastrously  to  himself.  Hood 
had  demonstrated  his  claim  to  be  “a  fighter”  but,  alas!  he  had  also 
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shown  himself  lacking  in  ocher  qualities  equally  necessary  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  an  Army  Commander.  The  Army  never  fully  trusted  him  and 
many  a  criticism  was  passed  upon  him  by  the  camp  fires  that  would 
have  made  his  ears  tingle.  Of  course  many  of  these  were  unjust  but 
the  change  of  commanders  had  surely  been  a  fatal  one  for  us.  I  have 
very  little  memory  of  the  two  or  three  weeks  that  followed  the  battle 
of  the  22nd  July.  There  must  have  been  some  concussion  of  the  brain 
for  I  find  it  difhcult  to  recall  a  single  thing  except  a  dreamv  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  shared  a  tent  with  Dr.  Elliott.  In  course  of  time  I  came 
to  myself  and  had  some  thought  of  applying  for  a  short  furlough, 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  granted,  but  the  Bridgade  was 
so  short  of  officers  that  I  concluded  not  to  do  so.  It  has  always  been 
a  regret  to  me  that  this  opportunity  to  go  home  was  not  seized  for 
your  little  brother  Charlie  had  been  bom  in  Milledgeville  and  in 
deciding  not  to  go  I  lost  the  only  chance  of  ever  seeing  him  on  earth. 

I  often  think  of  the  dear  little  face  wondering  if  there  will  be  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  heavenly  home  of  the  feamres  that  I  never  saw  here— 
yet  we  may  be  assured  that  love  will  find  its  own  there. 

After  General  Walkers  fall  his  Division  was  broken  up  and  its 
Brigades  assigned  to  other  Divisions.  We  were  honored  by  being 
placed  under  General  Pat  Qebome  who  commanded  the  fighting 
Division,  “par  excellence,”  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  had  seen 
the  Brigade  going  into  action  on  the  22  nd  and  had  made  special 
request  that  it  might  be  given  to  him.  Gen  Mercer  was  returned  to 
his  old  position  on  the  Georgia  coast,  and  Genl  Argyle  Smith  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Brigade.  He  was  about  on  furlough 
recovering  from  wounds  so  when  I  returned  to  duty  I,  as  Senior 
Colonel,  took  his  place.  General  Cleburne  was  a  distinguished  soldier, 
one  of  the  finest  that  the  war  produced  upon  our  side  and  I  have 
always  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  serve  under  him.  He  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  a  man  of  humble  beginnings,  having  in  youth  been 
a  private  in  the  British  Army.  When  the  war  began  he  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  somewhere  in  Arkansas.  Entering  the  Confederate  Army  he 
rose  rapidly  from  one  rank  to  another  filling  each  place  with  honor 
and  rising  by  sheer  force  of  merit.  As  a  Division  Commander  he  had 
no  superior;  whether  he  would  have  been  equal  to  higher  command 
can  not  be  said,  though  none  that  knew  him  doubted  it.  What  specially 
struck  me  about  him  was  his  perfect  grasp  of  every  detail  of  his 
Division.  When  on  the  march  we  would  go  into  bivouac  at  night  he 
would  sit  on  his  horse  until  the  last  Regiment  filed  off  the  road— 
that  he  might  know  personally  the  location  of  every  unit  of  the 
command.  In  establishing  a  picket  line  he  always  went  himself  with 
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the  engineer  officer  and  saw  that  the  rifle  pits  were  well  constructed 
and  mutually  supporting.  If  there  was  a  halt  of  some  days  in  any  one 
place  he  invariably  utilized  the  occasion  to  inspect  every  musket  with 
his  own  hands  and  eyes.  As  a  consequence  of  diis  constant  and  careful 
supervision  Clebumes  Division  was  always  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency 
ready  for  any  duty  to  which  it  might  be  called.  The  Brigadiers  under 
him  were  men  of  ability  and  experience,  Lowry  of  Mississippi,  Govan 
of  Arkansas,  Cranberry  of  Texas,  and  our  own  Argyle  Smith  who 
had  the  reputation  of  getting  wounded  in  every  fight  that  he  ever 
went  into.  Altogether  it  was  a  Division  that  one  might  well  be  proud 
of  belonging  to.  During  the  month  of  August  little  was  done  by 
either  Army;  there  was  always  hot  firing  on  the  picket  lines,  but 
the  main  bodies  were  resting  and  recuperating  after  the  sanguinary' 
engagements  of  the  previous  month.  We  were  on  the  left  of  the  Army 
guarding  the  railroad  between  Atlanta  and  Macon  which  was  now  the 
road  over  which  our  supplies  came.  The  enemy  were  constantly  in 
evidence  in  our  front,  but  one  morning  (  1  think  it  was  on  August 
30th)  we  woke  up  to  find  that  they  had  disappeared  entirely.  Some 
of  us  went  out  to  visit  the  camp)s  they  had  occupied  and  we  were 
much  interested  to  note  the  ingenuity  that  had  been  exercised  there 
to  make  the  men  comfortable.  On  one  of  the  little  huts  was  a  placard 
bearing  the  words  “Good  bye  Johnny  Reb,  we’ll  see  you  later’’— a 
fact  of  which  none  of  us  had  any  doubt. 

That  night  Hood  held  Atlanta  with  one  of  his  three  Corps  and  sent 
the  other  two,  Hardee’s  and  Lee’s  down  to  Jonesboro,  20  miles  South 
on  the  railroad,  to  which  point  Sherman  was  pushing  his  right  wing. 
That  was  the  explanation  of  its  having  left  our  front. 

We  marched  all  night  long  and  in  the  dim  grey  light  of  the  morning 
reached  the  little  town  and  at  once  went  into  position  to  the  West 
of  the  railroad.  It  was  a  misty  morning,  the  air  was  heavy  with 
moisture,  and  it  muffled  the  sound  of  the  skirmishing  that  was  already 
going  on  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  an  army  of  wood  choppers  was 
at  work  in  the  distance.  As  soon  as  we  were  in  line  your  Uncle 
Charlie,  whose  Regiment,  the  54th,  was  next  to  mine,  got  his  servant 
“Bunkum”  to  start  a  fire  with  the  view  to  getting  a  little  warm  break¬ 
fast.  The  blaze  felt  good  too  to  men  who  had  been  marching  all  night, 
so  it  was  quite  provoking  when  in  adjusting  the  line  of  battle  we  were 
compelled  to  move  two  or  three  hundred  paces  to  the  left  and  leave 
our  cheerful  fire  to  others.  However,  another  was  soon  started  and 
Bunkum  in  a  great  state  of  nervousness  had  begun  making  “flip-flops” 
(the  name  is  given  to  a  sort  of  batter  cake  that  he  used  to  fashion 
for  us,)— when  suddenly  a  shell  from  a  Yankee  battery  fell  and  ex- 
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ploded  in  the  center  of  the  group  gathered  around  the  fire  we  had 
just  left.  1  don’t  know  how  many  men  were  killed  but  I  could  see 
several  of  them  writhing  and  struggling  and  then  settling  down  into 
the  quiet  of  death.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  that  moved  us  all  greatly— 
to  poor  Bunkum  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  horrors  of  war  he  had 
never  dreamed  of;  he  turned  ash-colored,  gathered  into  his  arms  all 
of  the  cooking  outfit  he  could  reach  and  ran  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  take  him,  dropping  canteens,  pans,  haversacks  etc  at  every 
step.  We  did  not  see  him  again  for  several  days.  All  that  morning  we 
waited,  most  of  the  time  in  line  of  battle,  doing  nothing  save  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  position  sometimes  a  little  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left, 
while  every  now  and  then  a  man  would  wll  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  sharp-shooters.  It  was  very  trying,  much  more  so  than 
positive  action  would  have  been,  even  though  it  brought  us  into 
greater  danger.  At  last  the  order  to  advance  was  given  and  on  we 
went;  the  pace  gradually  quickening  almost  to  a  run.  The  ground 
before  us  was  a  gentle  slope  down  to  where  the  Flint  River  wound 
its  way  through  the  lowlands,  —  then  upward  to  the  works  of  the 
enemy. 

As  the  men  went  forward  cheering,  a  battery  of  light  artillery 
commanded  by  Captain  Beauregard,  (a  son  of  the  General’s,)  followed, 
the  guns  leaping  and  bounding  over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground, 
drivers  whipping  and  spurring,  horses  wild  with  excitement,  cannoneers 
clinging  for  dear  life  to  their  seats  on  the  caissons  and  ammunition 
boxes— as  fine  an  exhibition  of  warlike  power  as  could  be  imagined. 
Again  and  again  at  the  order  Action  Front,”  the  teams  were  brought 
around  in  sweeping  curves  in  the  full  run,  the  men  leaped  to  their 
places,  the  guns  were  unlimbered  and  bang!  bang!!  bang!!!  went  the 
shells  hurtling  over  our  heads.  It  fascinated  me  to  watch  them.  Nearing 
the  river  I  happened  to  strike  a  boggy  place  in  which  my  mare  sank 
to  the  saddle  flaps  and  every  struggle  seemed  to  sink  her  deeper. 
Meanwhile  the  line  was  advancing  leaving  me,  the  Brigade  Com¬ 
mander  stuck  in  the  mud.  It  was  an  unendurable  plight  in  which  to 
remain  for  a  minute  under  the  circumstances,  so  I  climbed  over  the 
mare’s  head  and  pushed  forward  on  foot,  hoping  that  Linsky,  my 
orderly,  would  find  Lady  Gray  and  rescue  her,  which  very  fortunate¬ 
ly  he  did.  The  Flint  was  a  shallow  stream  through  which  the  Division 
dashed  without  trouble,  then  up  to  the  works  from  which  the  enemy 
retreated  as  we  approached.  But  the  fight  had  gone  against  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  field  and  we  were  ordered  back  to  the  original  position. 
Returning  over  the  field  through  which  we  had  chained  I  noticed 
where  an  entire  team  of  the  battery  horses  had  been  killed  by  a  shell; 
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the  four  of  them  lay  in  pairs  with  the  harness  upon  them  just  as  they 
had  been  hitched  up. 

I  spoke  of  the  passage  of  the  Flint  as  having  been  made  without 
difficulty  and  so  it  was  for  all  excepting  for  Captain  Charlie  Russell 
of  the  54th.  As  the  Regiment  got  to  the  bank  and  looked  at  the  yellow 
water  of  unknown  depth  the  men  hesitated  a  little  before  entering 
the  stream— noticing  this,  Russell,  who  was  always  inclined  to  be  melo¬ 
dramatic,  waver  his  sword  and  shouted  “Dont  be  afraid  of  a  little  water, 
men;  its  only  knee  deep.  Follow  me!”  Then  he  stepped  in  up  to  his 
neck,  having  unfortunately  found  a  place  where  the  current  had 
washed  a  hole  under  the  bank.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  shout  of 
laughter  as  the  men  went  by  on  either  side  of  him  through  the  shallow 
water.  Gen  Henry  R.  Jackson’s  Brigade  had  attacked  immediately 
on  our  right.  On  his  staff— his  adjutant  general  I  think— was  Joe  Hol¬ 
combe,  the  son  of  Mr  Thomas  Holcombe  of  Savannah— and  one  of 
my  old  school  mates  at  Marietta.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  desperately 
wounded.  I  saw  him  as  he  was  being  brought  from  the  field  and  it 
grieved  me  beyond  measure  to  be  told  that  his  wound  was  mortal.  He 
died  a  few  hours  after.  That  night  Lee’s  Corps  was  hurriedly  ordered 
back  to  Atlanta  and  Hardee’s  Corps  was  left  alone  to  face  the  largely 
augmented  forces  of  the  enemy  at  Jonesboro.  Qebume’s  Division 
was  withdrawn  from  its  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  army 
and  ordered  to  the  extreme  right  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Lee,  (a 
Division  to  take  the  place  of  a  Corps).  Just  before  day  break  we 
filed  into  the  slight  works  that  Lee  had  hastily  constructed  the 
day  before  and  wofully  spread  out.  We  were  in  them— the  men 
in  single  line  and  about  a  yard  apart.  As  we  left  the  road  to  go 
into  this  position,  the  field  officers  all  dismounted,  giving  their  horses 
to  the  various  orderlies  who  were  there  to  receive  them.  These  were 
all  in  a  group  together,  among  them  the  man  “Bonny”  of  whom  you 
have  heard  your  Uncle  speak  so  often.  He  was  mounted  on  a  miser¬ 
able  old  nag  that  he  had  picked  up  somewhere,  and  was  leading  a 
string-halted  charger  that  belonged  to  our  Brigadier,  the  bridles  of 
the  two  horses  being  hitched  together  by  a  rein.  The  movement  of 
the  troops  made  a  certain  amount  of  noise,  though  it  was  done  as 
quietly  as  possible;  it  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Yankee  battery  lo¬ 
cated  some  700  or  800  yards  down  the  road  and  they  opened  upon 
us  with  schrapnel.  Fortunately  it  was  too  dark  for  them  to  see  us 
and  they  aimed  too  high,  but  the  whistling  of  the  shells  overhead 
frightened  both  orderlies  and  horses,  all  of  whom  made  a  dash  for  the 
rear,  without  standing  on  ceremony.  Bonny  was  in  specially  hard 
luck,  with  his  double  team,  when  we  last  saw  him;  the  string-halted 
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horse  had  gone  on  one  side  of  a  tree,  while  the  other  one  that  he  rode 
took  the  other  and  the  most  frantic  efforts  did  not  get  him  on  an 
inch.  I  don’t  know  how  he  finally  got  out  of  the  predicament.  Bonny 
was  as  arrant  a  coward  as  ever  lived  though  very  valiant,  whenever 
he  managed  to  get  a  little  whisky.  On  one  such  occasion  he  was 
heard  expressing  himself  to  this  effect:  “Its  a  good  thing  as  I  aint  in 
command  of  this  ’ere  army:—  I’m  one  of  the  charging  kmd.” 

The  Division  was  formed  in  the  trenches  in  the  following  order 
by  Brigades:  Cranberry  on  the  right,  then  Govan,  Lowry  and  Smith. 
The  enemy  were  so  close  that  we  could  not  send  out  a  picket  line, 
in  fact  an  attempt  to  do  so  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  number  of  the 
men.  Everything  was  quiet  for  a  few  hours  after  we  got  into  position; 
then  began  a  steady  firing  of  both  musketry  and  artillery  that  lasted 
throughout  the  day  without  serious  loss  to  either  side. 

In  front  of  Govans  Brigade  the  ground  sloped  gradually  for  about 
fifty  yards  and  then  dipped  suddenly  into  a  valley  which  could  not 
be  seen  from  our  works.  In  this  depression  a  heavy  storming  column 
of  the  Yankees  was  assembled  in  perfect  safety  to  themselves  and 
unknown  to  us.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  rapid 
increase  of  the  firing  and  the  Division  stood  in  expectancy  of  the 
assault  that  this  presaged.  It  came  in  an  instant  upon  Govan;  the 
attacking  column  rising  suddenly  from  the  valley,  rank  after  rank, 
had  but  a  short  rush  to  make  and  literally  ran  over  his  slender  line 
capturing  him  and  most  of  his  Brigade.  Thus  the  Division  was  pierced 
and  had  supporting  troops  promptly  poured  through  the  gap  so  made, 
irretrievable  disaster  must  have  befallen  Hardee’s  Corps.  But  the  com¬ 
mands  on  either  side  were  under  brave  and  experienced  leaders  whose 
valor  had  been  tested  in  numberless  fields.  Men  ready  in  resource  and 
not  easily  flurried  by  untoward  events.  Cranberry  promptly  swung 
back  his  left  wing  and  Lowry  his  right,  so  that  any  force  attempting 
to  advance  through  the  gap  in  our  line  would  have  had  a  deadly  fire 
from  those  two  splendid  Brigades  on  both  flanks.  The  attempt  was 
not  made  and  night  came  on  without  change  in  the  situation.  In 
looking  back  upon  those  four  years  of  war  certain  episodes  stand  out 
in  special  clearness  in  my  mind;  one  of  them  occurred  on  that  fateful 
afternoon.  Captain  Beauregards  battery  occupied  a  place  in  our 
Brigade  front  and  when  the  disaster  happened  to  Govan  he  was 
hurriedly  summoned  to  assist  in  repelling  the  anticipated  advance 
through  the  break  in  the  line.  The  officer  who  brought  the  order 
was  Major  Bob  Martin  of  South  Carolina,  General  Hardee’s  Chief 
of  Artillery.  I  was  standing  immediately  back  of  the  battery  and 
hearing  a  voice  behind  me,  turned  and  saw  Martin  on  the  crest  of  a 
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ridge  that  ran  in  rear  of  the  works  and  parallel  to  them.  He  was  an 
unusually  handsome  man,  dressed  in  a  splendid  new  uniform  and 
mounted  on  a  superb  blood-bay  horse  that  was  rearing  and  plunging 
with  excitement,  its  nostrils  dilated  and  breast  covered  with  foam, 
while  the' riders  face  was  aflame  with  the  light  of  battle.  With  the 
roar  of  the  combat  in  my  ears  and  the  hiss  of  bullets  above  and 
around  in  every  direction,  I  saw  this  group  in  silhoette  against  the 
sky— it  seemed  as  though  I  were  looking  at  the  God  of  War  himself, 
and  the  picture  has  remained  with  me  ever  since. 

Hardee’s  Corps  was  surely  most  critically  placed  when  night  came 
upon  us  after  two  days  of  unsuccessful  fighting.  Twenty  miles  away 
from  the  main  body  of  the  army  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  largely 
superior  force,  the  enemy  so  close  we  could  hear  them  talking.  It 
was  vitally  necessary  for  us  to  get  away  from  so  compromising  a 
position  yet  every  road  was  closed  to  us  except  the  one  that  leads 
Southward  from  Jonesboro  to  Macon.  I  have  read  in  some  accounts 
of  the  battle  that  Howard’s  Corps  had  been  ordered  to  throw  itself 
across  the  road  so  as  to  cut  off  our  retreat  absolutely  but  that  it  missed 
its  way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  marching  through  the  thickly 
wooded  country.  However  that  may  be,  the  road  was  open  and  we 
availed  ourselves  of  it.  The  order  to  march  came  about  lo  o’clock  and 
the  men  moved  out  as  silently  as  possible.  A  certain  amount  of  noise 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  that  was  accounted  for  to  the  enemy  by 
sundry  calls  to  the  various  Regiments  to  come  and  draw  their  rations. 

We  got  away  from  the  trenches  without  molestation  and  marching 
all  night  reached  Lovejoy’s  Station  on  the  Macon  and  Wesem  Railroad 
about  daylight.  The  memory  of  that  night’s  march  is  like  a  horrible 
dream.  I  was  so  tired  physically  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sit  on  my 
horse,  and  the  mental  depression,  deep  enough  because  of  our  own 
failure,  was  the  more  profound  as  the  red  glare  in  the  Northern 
sky  and  the  sullen  rumble  of  distant  explosions  told  that  Hood  was 
burning  his  stores  and  abandoning  Atlanta  to  Sherman.  The  long 
campaign  had  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster. 

We  remained  at  Lovejoys  for  several  days  fortifying  the  position 
as  strongly  as  the  lay  of  the  land  would  admit,  anticipating  the  Federal 
army  would  follow  us  up.  But  there  was  no  serious  attempt  against 
us,  a  little  skirmishing  in  the  picket  line  and  some  feeling  of  our 
lines  with  schrapnel  shells  was  about  the  sum  total  of  the  fighting  there. 
A  bullet  from  one  of  these  shells  struck  Capt  Gordon  on  the  wrist 
one  day  as  we  stood  talking  together.  It  was  a  painful  wound  though 
by  no  means  a  dangerous  one;  not  bad  enough  for  an  operation  and 
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just  good  enough  for  a  furlough  which  he  was  g^d  to  get  after  the 
arduous  work  we  had  all  been  through. 

I  cannot  remember  exactly  when  the  army  got  together  again,  or 
how.  My  impression  is  that  Cheatham’s  and  Lee’s  Corps  which  were 
with  Hood  at  Atlanta  had  retreated  Eastward  along  the  line  of  die 
Georgia  Railroad  when  the  city  was  abandoned  and  subsequently 
marched  across  the  angle  that  the  two  Railroads  made  to  unite  with 
Hardee  at  Lovejoys.  [Drawing  in  the  manuscript.]  Finding  after  a 
while  that  the  Yankees  had  retired  from  Jonesboro  we  advanced  and 
took  possession  of  the  town  again.  Sherman  was  then  planning  the 
destruction  of  Atlanta,  and  his  march  to  the  sea.  His  first  step  was  to 
order  the  people  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  into  the  Confederate 
lines.  The  dreadful  cruelty  of  this  was  that  it  affected,  almost  entirely, 
old  men,  women  and  children,  for  the  men  of  fighting  age  were  dl 
in  the  army.  We  did  not  dream  until  then  of  his  intention  to  bum 
the  city.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  crime  could  be  committed 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  nothing  that  has  since  been  written 
either  by  Sherman  himself  or  any  of  his  admirers  concerning  that  act 
of  vandalism,  furnishes  any  excuse  for  it.  Under  the  established  laws 
of  warfare  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  destroy  factories,  arsenals,  etc 
that  supplied  munitions  to  Confederate  armies  in  the  field  but  it  would 
puzzle  any  right-minded  man  to  explain  the  military  necessity  for 
burning  the  roofs  that  sheltered  innocent  non-combattants. 

The  truth  is  that  Sherman,  in  spite  of  his  genius  as  a  soldier,  was 
a  vindictive,  malignant  man  to  all  who  called  themselves  Confederates 
whatever  their  age  or  sex.  No  other  proof  of  this  is  needed  than  the 
burning  of  Atlanta  and  Columbia  and  the  broad  track  of  desolated 
homes  that  marked  his  progress  through  Georgia.  He  gave  utterance 
to  the  expression  “IT/rr  is  HeW'  and  every  energy  of  his  being  was 
put  forth  to  make  it  such  to  women  and  little  babies  as  well  as  to  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  whole  trend  of  modem  civilization  is  to  minimize  the  horrors 
of  war,  especially  for  non-combattants,  but  this  man  seemed  to  delight 
in  bringing  upon  a  section  of  the  country  that  had  once  been  his  home 
the  most  cruel  penalties  without  reference  to  the  need  of  them  for 
military  purposes.  Sherman  and  Stanton  are  the  two  men  for 
whom  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  exercise  the  grace  of  charity,  but  1 
am  thankful  that  even  for  them  the  bitterness  that  was  once  in  my 
heart,  has  passed  away. 

A  truce  of  several  days  was  arranged  between  the  two  armies  while 
the  poor  people  of  Atlanta  were  being  driven  from  their  homes  and 
received  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  them  coming  in  all 
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sorts  of  vehicles  piled  up  with  such  household  belongings  as  the  owners 
could  find  transportation  for;  many,  too,  tramping  along  on  foot.  Yet 
for  the  most  pan  they  seemed  to  be  facing  the  situation  with  bravery 
if  not  with  cheerfulness.  The  various  Quarter  Masters  of  the  army  were 
all  busy  aiding  this  exodus  and  passing  the  refugees  on  to  the  rear 
where,  1  doubt  not,  they  found  unlimited  sympathy  and  such  help  as 
it  was  possible  to  give  them  at  that  time. 

One  great  pleastire  the  truce  brought  to  me  was  a  visit  from  your 
dear  Mother.  A  number  of  ladies  seized  the  opportunity  given  by  the 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  to  come  up  to  Jonesboro  to  see  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers  and  sons.  Your  Mother  and  Aunt  Fan  were  in  the 
party  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  received  the  heartiest  of  wel¬ 
comes.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  very  day  before  the 
end  of  the  truce  so  Uncle  Charlie  and  I  had  but  one  happy  day  with 
them.  Even  in  that  one  we  found  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  the 
camp  as  the  orders  were  out  for  the  march  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  and  Gen  Cleburne  thought  his  officers  ought  to  be  occupied 
in  getting  their  commands  ready.  It  looked  blue  enough  for  us  until 
your  Aunt  Fan  and  Mother  went  to  put  the  matter  before  Gen 
Hardee,  (whom  they  both  knew,)  carrying  with  them,  for  purposes 
of  bribery,  some  of  the  good  things  they  had  brought  up  with  them 
to  reinforce  our  commissariat.  The  General  was  complaisant  enough 
but  said,  “Ladies,  this  matter  rests  with  Gen’l  Qebume  who  is  here 
now;  let  me  introduce  him.”  The  introduction  was  made  and  then 
Gen  Qebume,  who  was  a  shy  man,  found  himself  in  a  tight  place. 
He  started  to  explain  how  essential  it  was  to  have  all  officers  with  the 
Division  on  that  day,  but  every  word  of  explanation  and  argument 
was  met  by  gifts  of  peaches,  apples,  cakes  and  other  appetising  things 
that  were  piled  up  in  his  arms  while  Gen  Hardee  stoM  by  roaring 
with  laughter.  Of  course,  there  was  only  one  ending  to  the  situation, 
the  General  surrendered  at  discretion  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  On 
the  following  day  the  Army  started  on  its  march  but  with  what  object 
in  view  none  of  us  smaller  men  could  divine  though  of  course  there 
were  any  number  of  conjectures.  The  first  stopping  place  was  near 
a  little  town  called  Palmetto  somewhere  to  the  Westward  of  Atlanta. 
There,  the  knowing  ones  said,  we  were  to  take  a  stand  and  by  being 
a  constant  menance  upon  Sherman’s  flank  prevent  his  further  progress 
into  Georgia.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  they  might  be  right, 
the  men  were  put  to  throwing  up  field  works,  drills  and  inspections 
were  of  daily  occurrence  and  every  effort  was  made  to  put  the  troops 
in  first  rate  condition.  At  this  point  our  new  Brigadier  joined  us  and 
1  returned  to  command  of  the  Regiment.  President  Davis  visited  the 
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Army  while  we  were  at  Palmetto;  1  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  galloped 
along  our  Brigade  front,  —  a  white  faced  haggard  looking  man, 
burdened  down— I  imagined  at  the  time— by  the  cares  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  were  upon  him.  He  swept  by  us  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  Generals  and  staff  officers  and  1  never  saw  him  again  until  his  visit 
to  Savannah  in  i886,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  made  a  speech 
while  with  the  Army  declaring  that  it  would  soon  strike  a  great  blow 
for  the  Southern  Cause,  but  I  did  not  hear  him. 

To  the  best  of  mv  recollection  we  were  at  Palmetto  for  eight  or  ten 
days  then  orders  for  the  march  came  and  we  were  off  again,  this 
time  with  faces  turned  Northward.  We  halted  when  some  twenty  miles 
West  of  Marietta;  then  everybody  said  it  was  preparatory  to  throwing 
ourselves  directly  across  Sherman’s  line  of  communications  and  so 
forcing  him  to  turn  back.  I  have  always  wished  since  that  such  a  course 
had  been  adopted— success  might  have  attended  it,  and  had  failure 
instead  it  could  scarcely  have  proved  more  disastrous  than  the  Mad 
Tennessee  Campaign  upon  which  we  were  about  to  enter.  Here  1  was 
put  “out  of  commission”  for  a  while  by  an  attack  of  fever.  Dr  Thomp¬ 
son  the  Brigade  surgeon  said  he  thought  there  were  symtoms  of  ty¬ 
phoid,  and  he  insisted  upon  putting  me  in  a  house.  So  he  found  a  place 
nearby  with  a  farmer  who  had  kindly  consented  to  take  me  in,  dosed 
me  up  with  medicines  and  left  me  for  the  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  came  in  to  say  that  the  Brigade  was  moving  a  little  to  the 
left  though  it  was  not  going  far  and  that  I  must  try  to  make  myself  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  knew  better 
but  did  not  think  me  in  any  condition  to  be  moved  even  though  my 
remaining  involved  almost  the  certainty  of  capture  and  imprisonment. 
All  dirough  diat  day  I  was  in  a  dreamy,  semi-unconscious  state  of 
which  I  have  little  recollection,  but  at  about  two  o’clock  or  thereabout 
the  sound  of  skirmishing  not  far  off  brought  me  suddenly  to  perfect 
clearness  of  mind.  I  called  to  the  farmer  vigorously  and  he  came 
running  into  the  room.  “What  is  that  firing?”  1  asked.  “The  Yankees 
fighting  with  the  Cavalry  rear  guard”— “Where  are  the  infan^?” 
“Oh— they  left  early  this  morning.”  “Where  are  the  Cavalry?”  “They 
passed  by  an  hour  ago.”  “By  what  road?”  He  pointed  it  out  to  me 
from  the  window.  1  crawled  out  of  bed,  put  on  mv  clothes,  threw 
my  saddle  bags  over  my  shoulder  and  left  the  house.  My  feet  were 
like  lead,  my  head  ached  so  that  I  could  scarcely  see  the  road,  but 
the  mind  was  clear  and  in  my  heart  was  the  distinct  purpose  to  die 
on  the  way  rather  than  be  captured.  I  have  always  felt  that  Divine 
Goodness  alone  brought  me  safely  through  that  cruel  strait.  I  said,  like 
David,  “1  will  lift  mine  eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence  comedi  my  help” 
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and  the  help  came  in  a  way  that  I  shall  ever  remember  with  a  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Strength  was  given  me  with 
every  step  and  a  resolution  of  purpose  that  kept  me  up  surprisingly. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  two  straggling  soldiers  overtook 
me  and  relieved  me  of  the  burden  of  the  saddle  bags.  They  were  lead¬ 
ing  a  young  unbroken  colt  that  was  as  wild  as  a  buck  rabbit  and  they 
offered  to  put  me  on  him  but  it  would  have  been  worse  than  walking 
to  have  attempted  to  ride  such  a  horse  in  my  weak  condition.  Just 
about  dark  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cavalry  camp  by  the  bank  of  a  bold 
creek.  My  two  companions  evidently  did  not  care  to  be  questioned 
as  to  how  they  got  possession  of  the  colt  for  they  slipped  oflF  into  the 
woods  at  once  leaving  me  to  go  on  alone.  An  outlying  sentinel  chal¬ 
lenged  me  and  then  the  Corporal  of  the  guard  escorted  me  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  General  in  command  who  proved  to  be  Genl 
Jackson  of  Augusta.  He  received  me  very  kindly  and  seemed  quite 
sorry  to  see  me  in  the  plight  I  was  in,  for  1  was  as  dirty  as  a  rag  man 
from  the  red  clay  dust  of  the  ten  miles  of  road  I  had  tramped  over, 
and  so  exhausted  that  my  limbs  would  scarcely  support  me.  He  called 
for  a  horse,  made  a  couple  of  men  lift  me  into  the  saddle,  and  then 
directed  his  orderly  to  ford  the  creek  with  me  and  escort  me  up  to 
a  log  cabin  that  was  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  men  left  me  at  the 
gate  of  the  little  fence  that  surrounded  the  house,  then  I  went  up  to 
the  door  and  knocked.  In  a  few  minutes  a  girl  responded  to  the  knock, 
a  tall,  gaunt  woman  plainly  dressed  but  rather  a  pleasant  face.  She 
looked  at  me  doubtfully  as  I  preferred  my  request  for  shelter  for  the 
night.  “I’ll  ax  Dad,”  she  said.  “I’m  very  sick”  was  my  reply  “and 
if  you  don’t  take  me  in  I’ll  die.”  In  an  instant  she  seemed  to  realize  that 
this  was  a  case  for  prompt  action:  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open, 
“Come  in,”  she  said,  and  then  with  a  jump,  she  was  at  my  side  and  was 
fairly  lifting  me  up  the  two  or  three  little  front  steps.  Another  moment 
and  I  was  seated  in  a  big  chair,  she  had  taken  off  my  coat  and  was 
kneeling  at  my  feet  to  unlace  my  shoes.  Then  there  was  a  call  to  a 
sister  from  the  back  part  of  the  premises  and  the  two  of  them  picked 
me  up  bodily  and  deposited  me  in  the  only  bed  there  was  in  the  room. 
I  sank  in  among  the  feathers  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  comfort  that 
can  come  to  a  man  only  after  some  such  experience  as  had  been  mine 
that  day.  I  fell  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep  but  was  awakened  to  drink  a 
great  cup  of  herb  tea,  boiling  hot,  that  those  good  Samaritans  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  me.  During  the  night  I  awoke  again,  dripping  with  perspira¬ 
tion  but  with  every  particle  of  fever  gone.  There  was  a  flickering 
light  from  the  fireplace  and  by  it,  on  the  floor,  in  their  day  dresses, 
those  blessed  girls  were  lying  side  by  side  fast  asleep.  At  a  very  early 
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hour  in  the  morning  my  special  friend  aroused  me  saying  she  thought 
I  had  better  get  up  for  ^e  was  “afeared”  there  was  going  to  be  a 
fight  “right  th^.”  She  brought  me  food,  another  cup  of  that  uficacious 
tea,  filled  my  haversack  with  provisions  for  the  day  and  started  me  on 
my  journey  with  the  words  “Now  honey  you  had  better  be  a  goin*  ” 
Surely  no  one  ever  found  a  better  friend  in  need.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  her  name  has  gone  from  my  memory  entirely.  I  put  it  down  in 
a  note  book  that  I  used  to  carry  about  me  but  the  book  itself  was 
lost  later  on.  I  trust  that  her  life  was  a  happy  one  and  that  God  blessed 
her  in  it  as  she  deserved;  there  was  the  spirit  of  the  Master  in  her 
ministration  to  me.  As  I  left  the  house  the  cavalry  who  had  crossed 
the  creek  were  forming  line  of  battle  in  front  of  it  while  on  the  other 
side  there  was  the  sound  of  skirmishing  in  the  distance.  Inquiring  on 
what  road  the  infantry  had  gone  I  started  off  with  a  very  weak  pair 
of  legs  to  hold  me  up  but  weakness  was  the  only  trouble  and  strength 
began  to  return  as  I  walked.  That  day  twenty  fives  miles  were  covered 
and  at  nightfall  my  anxieties  were  ended.  I  reached  a  place  where 
a  part  of  the  army  wagon  train  had  gone  into  camp.  The  Quarter  Mas¬ 
ter  in  charge  of  it  was  very  kind,— he  made  me  a  cup  of  coffee  (quite  a 
rarity  it  was  in  those  days)  fixed  up  a  bed  for  me  in  one  of  the  wagons 
and  invited  me  to  ride  there  on  the  next  day.  We  started  at  daylight, 
were  on  the  road  all  day,  and  about  ten  oclock  found  the  bivouac  fires 
of  the  troops  just  ahead  of  us  in  Cedar  Valley.  It  took  me  some  time 
to  find  my  own  Regiment,  but  it  was  found  at  last  and  at  midnight 
I  crawled  under  a  tent  fly  where  Mat  Hopkins  and  Fred  Hull  were 
sleeping.  You  may  be  sure  that  they  did  not  object  to  being  waked  up 
and  that  there  was  great  rejoicing  over  me.  Everybody  in  the  Brigade 
had  settled  down  to  the  assurance  of  my  capture  as  it  was  known  that 
the  enemy  were  approaching  the  farm  house  in  which  Dr  Thompson 
had  put  me.  And  captured  I  undoubtedly  would  have  been  had  I  re¬ 
mained  there  another  half  hour.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  from 
that  time  until  the  end  of  the  war  my  health  was  absolutely  perfect, 
not  an  ache  or  pain  excepting  such  as  cold  weather  brought  to  the 
whole  army. 


\To  he  concluded.] 
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THE  DIARY  OF  DOLLY  LUNT  BURGE 
Edited  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.* 

Part  IV 

Jan.  I  St  [1853]  A  New  Year.  What  will  its  end  be?  How  little  we 
can  tell!  Killed  the  remainder  of  our  hogs.  Went  to  Mrs.  Glass’s  & 
brought  over  Rebecca  &  her  baby. 

3rd  Miss  Fannie  &  the  Dr.  left  for  Macon.  I,  after  attending  to  my 
lard,  went  to  Mrs.  Perry’s  and  dined.  Had  a  nice,  good  time.  Very 
cold  &  a  little  snow. 

4th  Took  Rebecca"®  to  Sandtown  this  morning.  Very  muddy  &  cold. 
Done  some  shopping. 

5th  Went  down  to  Aunt  Rhoda’s."' 

loth  Mr.  Mitchell’s  family  left  for  Heard  Countv,  their  neM'  home. 
Last  week  made  drawers,  pantaloons  &  a  dress  for  Eliza. 

14th  Went  to  town.  Had  our  dagauereotypes  taken. 

15th  Sowed  or  planted  peas.  Went  over  to  Uncle  Davis,  found 
Alargaret  comfortable. 

1 6th  Came  home  very  tired.  Rode  horseback. 

17th  Cut  out  four  shirts.  Having  mv  meat  washed  preparatory  to 
being  hung  up.  Mrs.  Glass  spent  the  evening  with  me. 

1 8th  Stitching  and  plaiting  Bosoms  feel  very  unwell. 

22nd  The  anniversary  of  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Burge  three  years 
to-day  and  thus  far  it  has  been  a  happy  one.  Been  quite  sick  all  the  week 
with  a  cold.  Thought  of  Death  &  how  stands  it  with  me. 

23rd  Neither  Mr.  Burge  nor  myself  have  been  to  church  to-day,  it 
is  so  very  unpleasant. 

31st  Sowed  cabbage  seed  and  beets. 

Feb.  2nd  [1853]  Mr.  Burge  went  to  town  and  brought  home  with 
him  a  Mrs.  Alford  of  Marrieta. 

3rd  Spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Glass,  with  Mrs.  Alford,  Mrs.  Perry, 
.Mrs.  Pitts  &  Robert. 

7th  Commenced  sowing  oats.  Delightful  weather.  Peas  up. 

22nd  Attended  the  burial  of  George  Brooks,  a  neighbor  &  friend, 
who  died  in  Augusta  from  the  effects  of  the  removal  of  a  tumour 
from  his  leg.  A  very  cold  day. 

•Formerly  Instructor  in  History,  Emory  University,  Atlanta;  now  editor 
of  Civil  War  History,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

50.  Rebecca  was  another  of  Thomas  Burge’s  daughters  by  a  previous 
marriage. 

61.  Rhody  T.  Harwell  was  the  widow  of  Jackson  "Old  Hundred”  Harwell. 
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March  9th  1853.  Commenced  planting  com  but  very  wet  ground. 
Cold  Rain  almost  every  day.  Hen  came  off  with  10  chickens,  first 
this  season.  Hannah  sick. 

13  th  Planted  com  but  two  days  on  account  of  continual  rains. 

1 8th  No  church  to-day.  In  the  evening  rode  around  the  farm.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  overflowed  with  water.  18  chickens.  Peach  trees  in  bloom. 
Nothing  scarcely  done  in  garden  yet. 

June  22nd  [1853]  First  cotton  bloomed.  Sugar  com  for  dinner. 
Very  dry,  no  rain  on  our  farm  for  8  weeks  of  any  consequence. 
Harvesting  oats.  Martha  sick. 

28th  Tuesday  noon.  I  have  been  having  whitewashing  done  &  feel 
very  tired  from  working  so  hard.  Have  ironed  &  put  up  parlour 
curtains.  No  rain  vet.  Every  thing  looks  gloomy  and  disheartening. 
Recieved  a  letter  from  Wiley.  He  is  sick  at  the  Indian  Springs. 

We  [have]  had  no  rain  for  9  weeks. 

August  26th  [1853]  A  shower  last  night.  The  girls  have  gone  to 
Dr.  Perry’s.  Wiley  is  in  college  &  Thomas  in  Warrenton  so  Mr.  Burge 
&  I  are  by  ourselves.  He  is  clearing  up  the  gin  house  preparatory  to 
putting  in  his  cotton.  We  go,  if  nothing  prevents,  to  Morgan  C^mp 
meeting  to-morrow. 

Newton  Co.,  Sept.  29th  1853.  Again  has  passed  my  birthday.  Oh, 
what  a  great  heart  ought  I  to  have  that  so  many  returns  of  this  day 
have  found  me  enjoying  so  many  blessings.  Every  year  accumulates 
mercies  untold,  showered  upon  me,  who  art  so  unworthy  of  them. 

Casting  my  thoughts  back  over  the  years  that  have  flown,  how  very 
many  returns  of  this  day  can  I  distinctly  call  to  mind.  How  varied 
have  they  been.  Upon  what  different  scenes  have  they  looked.  And 
now  how  unlike  many  of  the  past  are  my  prospects.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  table  opposite  me  sits  my  husband  &  how  very  dear  has  he 
become  unto  me.  Such  kindness  &  Love,  such  devoted  affection  calls 
up  my  heart’s  warmest  love  &  my  earnest  desire  to  be  worthy  of  him. 
Here  too  are  our  little  girls,  the  eldest  knitting  &  the  baby,  Eliza,  teas¬ 
ing  to  go  to  bed.  A  happy  family  circle.  O  may  it  not  be  broken  into 
by  affliction,  disease,  or  Death.  And  yet  why  should  we  be  exempt? 
’Tis  only  God’s  goodness  that  has  kept  us  thus  far  and  whatever  he 
wills  in  the  future  will  be  for  the  best. 

I  have  been  cutting  &  making  a  calico  dress  to-day.  It  is  very  pleasant 
weather  but  somewhat  cool  to-night.  A  meeting  commences  to¬ 
morrow  evening  at  Sandtown  to  be  protracted. 

Was  at  Oxford  last  Sabbath.  Heard  Dr.  Peirce  preach  from  the 
words:  “Grow  in  Grace  and  in  the  knowledge,  ot  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  He  said  that  Christians  should  live  in  this  world  as  one  in  a 
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cave,  that  could  see  nothing  [but]  only  by  looking  up.  The  attrac¬ 
tions,  cares  &  concerns  of  this  life  should  not  take  our  attention  from 
above.  A  very  good  sermon.  Some  thirty  or  forty  Students  requested 
prayers  by  going  farward  to  the  altar. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  of  a  truth  that  I  know  that  I  have  grown  in 
Grace,  that  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  my  last  birth  day.  I  grow  older 
but  I  fear  no  better. 

Oct.  24th  1853  After  a  most  pleasant  month  for  gathering  in  the 
crop  the  weather  has  at  length  changed.  Last  night  there  was  a  heavy 
rain  &  it  has  cleared  away  very  cold.  Rebecca  came  in  Saturday  & 
Wiley,  Mrs.  Perry  &  Mary  Jane  called  as  did  Dr.  Perry  &  Mr.  Roberts. 
We  shall  have  frost  to-night,  1  think.  Killed  a  beef  to-day.  Picked  out 
thirteen  bales  of  cotton. 

25th  Frost.  We  have  had  last  night  a  heavy  frost  which  1  think  must 
kill  all  vegetation. 

Nov.  2nd  [1853]  Commenced  sowing  wheat,  getting  in  swamp 
com,  peas,  &c  &c 

3rd  Old  Sawny,  the  buggy  horse,  was  found  dead  in  his  Stable  this 
morning.  Poor  old  horse.  Mr.  Burge  remarked  this  Sabbath  as  I  came 
from  church  with  him  &  was  complaining  of  his  want  of  spirit  as  a 
traveller.  “Well,  well,  1  always  feel  so  easy  about  you  when  you 
are  away  and  Sawny  has  to  pull  you,  for  I  know  he  will  bring  you 
back  safely.”  Spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Glass.  Walked  over  with  Re¬ 
becca. 

5th  Went  to  town.  A  cool,  windy  day.  Everything  is  killed  by  the 
late  frosts.  Rebecca  left  us  for  town  toAiay. 

20th  Martha  sick. 

28th  Mfanha]  very  sick  last  night.  Called  in  Dr.  Perry. 

30th  Father  &  mother  &  Sis  Caro  arrived  unexpectedly  to-day.  O 
how  glad  I  was  to  see  them! 

[Dec.,  1853I  Killed  hogs  week  before  Christmas. 

23  rd  Very  rainy  but  Mr.  Burge  &  father  started  by  private  convey¬ 
ance  for  Macon  to  spend  Christmas  &  to  attend  Conference. 

25th  Sunday  morning.  Christmas.  Yesterday  the  rain  ended  by  snow 
&  this  morning  we  find  the  ground  coyered  with  [snow]  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  New  England.  The  negroes  have  all  come  in  for 
Christmas  gifts  &  a  right  merry  time  have  they  had.  Mild  and  pleasant. 
Not  very  cold. 

26th  Snow  melting.  Pleasant  but  sloppy.  Clear  overhead. 

27th  Still  pleasant,  cloudy  towards  night.  Rained  about  ten  &  con¬ 
tinued  raining  hard  all  night. 
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28th  Ceased  raining  but  cloudy  &  cold.  Dr.  Perry  &  John  Davis  came 
up.  Davis  staid  all  night. 

29th  Clear  but  cold.  Father  &  Mr.  Burge  returned.  Had  an  unpleasant 
ride. 

30th  Again  rainy.  Servants  cannot  get  about. 

31st  Still  bad  weather.  Commenced  snowing  about  eleven  &  so  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  day. 

Jan.  ist  1854  Clear  but  cold.  Very  much  such  a  day  as  last  Sabbath. 
Sno^\■  melting  fast,  nearly  all  gone.  Had  a  Pea  fowl  for  dinner,  boild 
custurd,  &c.  Cousin  Ransom  took  dinner  with  us  &  left  immediately 
after. 

2nd  Very  mild,  wet  &  sloppy  but  clear  sky. 

3rd  Pleasant  washing  to-day.  Walked  in  the  woods  with  Caroline. 
Gathered  moss.  Very  mild  &  warm.  Mr.  Burge  in  town  attending  sale. 
4rh  Packing  cotton.  Warm  &  pleasant.  Ironing,  doing  up  shirts. 
Went  up  to  Mrs.  Shaw’s  in  the  evening.  Rode  horseback.  She  was 
not  at  home.  Stopped  at  Mrs.  B[enjamin]  Perry’s.  She  has  a  fine  boy. 
5th  A  foggy  morning.  Rainy  day.  Towards  evening,  ceased  raining. 
Mr.  Burge  has  been  at  the  circle  looking  up  a  lost  mule. 

6th  Servants  all  going  to  the  swamp  this  morning.  Not  quite  clear 
weather  v’^et. 

1 8th  Wiley  left  for  college  again.  Very  unpleasant. 

19th  Went  with  father  up  to  Mr.  Parker’s  whose  wife  I  had  learned 
was  ver\’  sick.  Found  it  untrue.  Caroline  came  back  from  Sandtown 
where  she  has  been  visiting  for  a  week. 

22nd  This  is  the  fourth  anniversary  of  my  wedding  day.  As  John 
Gilpin®*  said  to  his  loving  spouse.  But  no  ride  to  Kensington,  though 
a  slice  of  cold  turkey  has  graced  our  board  to-day.  O  it  has  been  so 
cold  that  I  am  right  glad  that  I  have  an  old  man  to  keep  me  in  wood. 
28th  A  pleasant  day  after  several  of  rain.  Mr.  Cheney  called  this 
morning.  Been  making  mince  pies.  Very  good.  Went  over  to  Mrs. 
Periy’^  to  see  Joseph’s  bride,  accompanied  by  mother  &  Caroline.  We 
have  done  no  gardening  yet.  Mrs.  P’s  cabbage  plants  are  up. 

29th  A  lonely,  gloomy  Sabbath.  Mother  sick.  Mr.  B.  &  myself  in 
the  parlour,  the  remainder  gathered  about.  Cold,  looks  like  snow  &  O 
how  cold  &  hard  am  I  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

30th  Sowed  peas,  cabbage,  radishes  &c.  Hung  up  meat. 

31st  Warm  &  pleasant.  .Mrs.  Glass  called.  Been  making  crabapple 
preserves. 

Feb.  loth  [1854I  First  plum  bloom. 

52.  Rev.  Joshua  R.  Gilpin  (1788-1808)  was  a  proflllc  writer  on  many 
subjects. 
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19th  Went  to  Sandtown  to  preaching  &  all  of  us  dined  at  Dr.  Perry’s. 
20th  Spent  the  day  at  Colonel  Wilson’s.  Father,  mother  &  sister  re¬ 
mained  all  night. 

21  St  Planting  potatoes. 

March  20th  [  1854]  Spent  the  day  at  Mrs.  Perry’s  making  fly  bnish. 
Father  &  Mr.  Burge  went  to  the  circle  &  brought  home  word  of  the 
arrival  of  Orrington  at  Covii^on. 

2ist  Can  it  be  possible  that  Brother  has  really  come  to  Georgia.  Yes, 
&  valuable  presents  he  brought  me  &  the  children. 

22  nd  Called  upon  Mrs.  Iverson  Graves  &  Baker.  Took  a  late  dinner. 
Warm  &  sitting  in  the  porch. 

23  rd  My  friends  all  left  to-day,  we  going  to  the  Qrclc  &  dining  with 
them.  Sold  cotton  to-day  14277  lbs.  Get  8*4  cts.  [per  pound]. 

24th  Feel  lonely.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Whitman  here. 

25th  Very  cool.  Been  to  church.  Preacher  dined  with  us. 

26th  Heard  Bro  [William  J.]  Sasenett.  Good  sermon.  Very  cool, 
killing  frost. 

27th  Bad  effects  of  the  frost.  Well  house  took  fire.  Quite  frightened. 
Mrs.  William  Guise  died  [at]  eight  o’clock. 

28th  Spent  part  of  the  day  with  Mrs.  Shaw,  the  rest  of  it  at  Mr. 
Guise’s.  Mr.  Burge  went  to  town. 

April  [  1854]  Old  Mrs.  Shaw  came  down  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
me. 

loth  Commenced  planting  cotton  fc  reworking  garden. 

15th  Quarterly  meeting  commenced  to-day  at  our  church.  Bro 
Talley®*  preached  from  ist  Ps.  3rd  verse.  Dined  at  Widow  J.  W. 
Graves.  Aunt  Polly  Davis  with  me.  Had  green  peas  for  dinner. 

1 6th  left  home  early  for  meeting.  No  lovefeast  but  prayer  meeting. 
Sermon  nothing  very  excellent.  Sacramental  services  after  preaching. 
Dr.  Perry  &  wife  dined  with  us.  Sarah  Strong  joined  the  church  by 
letter.  Very  cold  &  unpleasant. 

20th  Planting  swamp  com  commenced  to-day. 

24th  Twenty  turkeys  hatched. 

29th  Went  to  Oxford  Saturday  evening,  the  29th.  Done  some  shop¬ 
ping  in  Covington  —  7  Dollars. 

30th  Heard  Bishop  Andrew  preach  from  the  words:  “Search  the 
Scriptures.”  Very  cold  &  frost  last  night. 

May  ist  [1854]  A  colt  folded  last  night.  We  have  named  her  Fanny 
Louise. 

53.  Rev.  John  W.  Halley  (1801<1886)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Wesleyan 
Oollege. 
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6th  Planted  fall  Irish  potatoes.  Mr.  Burge  not  very  well.  Fifth,  set 
out  a  few  slips  of  potatoes. 

I  ith  Finished  swamp  com. 

1 2th  Sheard  13  sheep  &  turned  out  17.  Sick  to-day. 

June  8th  1854  Been  to  Sandtown  with  the  girls.  Expected  Gus  Ski 
to  have  got  me  a  basket  of  cherries  from  his  mother’s  but  found  him 
sick  with  the  complaint  which  is  now  so  general  (Dysentery).  Mrs. 
Roberts  has  died  of  it  &  several  others  are  quite  sick. 

9th  Mr.  Burge  has  just  got  over  his  cotton  for  the  first  time.  Very 
backward,  he  thinks.  Cut  wheat  the  5th.  Quite  cool  &  unpleasant.  Had 
cucumbers  the  5th. 
loth  Set  out  Juno. 

1 3th  Commenced  planting  peas  in  swamp.  Brought  home  Sallie  Perry 
with  me  yesterday.  Mrs.  Maria  Harwell  &  James  dined  with  us. 

1 5th  Little  Sallie  was  quite  sick  this  morning  &  I  have  sent  her  home. 
Mr.  James  Loyd  was  buried  this  evening. 

1 6th  Went  up  to  Mr.  Guise’s  this  morning.  Made  quite  a  long  call. 
Called  in  to  Mrs.  Perry’s  &  stopped  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A  good 
shower  which  still  continues. 

17th  Mr.  Stewerd  came  over  this  morning  to  survey  our  land  but 
it  being  so  rainy  couldn’t  do  it.  A  very  good  rain  which  will  make 
everything  pleasant  &  green  again.  Finished  potatoe  slips. 

1 8th  The  first  news  I  heard  this  morning  was:  “The  dairy  door  is 
open.  Mistress.’’  Left  open  &  all  my  cooking  for  Sunday  eat  up.  These 
little  cares  &  perplexities,  how  they  annoy  &  perplex  me.  Did  not  go 
to  church.  Mr.  Burge  went.  Had  a  class  meeting— six  present.  We  have 
just  returned  from  a  w’alk  to  the  creek.  Eliza  would  accompany  us  and 
now  she  sits  by  me  just  as  loving  &  uneasy  as  a  little  pup. 

19th  Had  my  yard  cleaned  out.  Been  cutting  a  basque  waist  for 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Burge  been  cutting  bearded  wheat  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  before  the  rain. 

2oth  Whippoorwill  peas. 

2ist  Putting  up  blackberries,  sunning  meat.  Wrote  to  Sister  Sarah. 
Heavy  showers  to-day.  Plenty  of  rain  now. 

Sep.  29th  1854  Newton  Co.  Again  am  I  enabled  to  record  another 
year  of  blessings,  of  mercies  undeserved.  Not  a  really  sick  day  for  the 
year  past.  Per^ct  health  I  may  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  &  thus  has  it 
been  w’ith  the  whole  family.  To  many,  very  many,  this  has  been  a  year 
of  affliction  &  death.  Disease  has  spread  all  over  our  land.  Death  has 
taken  many  from  our  neighborhood  yet  we  have  all  been  spared. 
Father,  mother  &  sister  have  visited  me  during  the  last  winter.  Every¬ 
thing  about  is  calm,  peaceful  &  quiet.  We  have  taken  supper.  Mr. 
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Burge  is  reclining  upon  the  lounge  having  been  to  town.  Louisiana 
is  reading  &  Eliza  l^ing  down  with  her  father.  The  same  quiet  family 
of  last  year,  thank  God,  unbroken. 

The  past  week,  been  making  them  dresses.  Have  cut  one  for  myself 
to-day. 

Called  in  to-night  Newton  &  Lydia  &  given  them  a  portion  of 
Medicine. 

The  little  girls  are  improving  some  in  their  studies.  Could  I  see  Eliza 
as  anxious  to  read  as  her  sister  I  should  be  better  satisfied  about  her. 
They  will  soon  be  prepared  for  other  teachers. 

The  past  summer  has  been  an  unusually  hot  one,  said  by  the  oldest 
people  to  be  the  hottest  within  their  recollection. 

Oct.  2oth  [1854]  For  the  three  nights  past  we  have  had  slight 
frosts  but  not  sufficient  to  kill  vegetation.  For  the  last  week  been 
quilting  petticoats.  After  a  two  month’s  silence  have  recieved  letters 
from  home  &  Dr.  His  family,  I  expect,  will  be  here  next  month. 

Rode  over  to-day  to  the  farthest  swamp  to  see  the  good  land  .Mr. 
Burge  bought  last  year.  Fencing  it  in  for  a  pasture  for  my  cows  & 
stock. 

2 1  St  Have  got  a  ring  worm  or  something  similar  on  my  shoulder. 
Very  painful.  Killing  a  beef  this  morning,  gathering  in  peas.  About 
done  with  cotton.  Fields  nearly  clean. 

Nov.  1 2th  1854  Sunday.  Dr.,  Sister,  two  of  her  children  arrived 
to-dav\  We  had  been  looking  for  them  several  days.  Dr.  [Isaac  S.] 
Middlebrooks  came  down  yesterday  to  meet  them.  Been  to  meeting 
to  the  Baptist  Church.  Heard  a  sermon  from  Iverson  L.  Brooks  upon 
the  occasions  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Graham  &  his  nephew,  George 
Brooks. 

1 3th  Trunks  arrived  to-day,  many  a  present  in  them.  Quite  cool. 

24th  Finished  negro  clothes. 

Dec.  ist  [1854]  Yesterday  started  for  Cainsville.  Stopped  at  Rich¬ 
ard  Harwell’s  in  Oxford  the  first  night.  Second,  two  miles  beyond 
Lawrenceville  at  a  Mr.  Brooks  one  room— four  beds  in  it.  All  right. 
2nd  Arrived  at  Mary’s.  Found  all  well.  Very  cold. 

7th  Started  for  home.  Stopped  at  a  Mr.  Bowen’s.  Poor  accomodations. 
8th  Arrived  home.  Found  all  well.  Glad  enough  to  get  here.  Folks 
ginning. 

1 2th  Theresa  sick.  Very  much  trouble  about  her. 

19th  Dr.  Comings  arrived.  Killing  hogs. 

2 1  St  Sister  &  Dr.  gone  to  Madison. 

25th  Christmas.  Yesterday  went  over  to  Bro  Rockmoor’s  [Roque- 
more’s].  His  wife  died  suddenly  last  evening.  A  sad  Christmas  to  him. 
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Mr.  Guise  called.  He  &  Mr.  Burge  went  to  the  burial.  Gave  them 
all  a  good  dinner. 

29th  Doctor  left  for  Macon.  Very  warm  &  pleasant  Christmas. 

January  2nd  1855.  Killed  more  meat.  Making  cloak. 

15th  Killed  again,  making  in  all  4700  weight.  Mrs.  Glass  called  this 
evening. 

(January  13  —  Sowed  peas  &  cabbage,  seed  beets.) 

1 8th  Set  a  hen.  The  Misses  Rakestraw  spent  the  day  with  me. 

2 1  St  Went  to  church.  Very  heavy  shower  which  is  very  much  needed. 
There  has  been  no  rain  this  winter  scarcely.  Wells  all  dry. 

22nd  Anniversary  of  my  marriage,  five  years  to-day.  They  have  been 
calm,  peaceful,  contented  &  happy  ones  for  which  1  desire  to  be  thank¬ 
ful.  Been  making  me  a  new  silk  dress. 

My  husband  is  putting  up  fencing.  Wiley  left  for  Oxford  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Cold,  very  cold,  we  think  the  coldest  of  the  season.  Slim  Bush  had 
a  calf  last  night;  a  ewe,  a  lamb. 

28th  A  rainy  Sabbath.  Hailed  a  little  towards  night.  Have  written 
Cornelia  &  Caroline.  Took  supper  by  the  fire.  Doughnuts  &  cheese  & 
ginger  tea. 

Feb.  1 2th  [1855]  Sarah  &  her  children  left  to-day.  Went  over  to 
the  circle  with  them  though  very  sick  with  a  headache  yesterday.  Bid 
her  good  bye  &  then  called  upon  Mrs.  Hebbard  to  cheer  up  a  little. 
Cold  ride  home  &  when  there  looks  lonely. 

15th  Spent  day  with  Mrs.  Parker.  Very  cold. 

17th  Went  to  town  with  Mr.  Burge.  Sold  20  bales  of  cotton,  some 
for  the  servants,  making  in  all  23  bales.  Got  7  cts.  Called  upon  Mrs. 
Floyd.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Curinton’s. 

22nd  Went  to  Mrs.  Glass’s  with  Theresa. 

25th  The  last  Sabbath  of  the  winter  of  54,  55.  It  has  been  a  very  cold 
winter  &  the  dryest  for  this  country  ever  known.  This  morning 
snowed  for  several  hours  so  that  it  prevented  us  from  attending  Sab¬ 
bath  school.  Theresa  is  preparing  to  leave  for  home.  1  feel  sorry  &  yet 
I  cannot  urge  her  to  remain. 

March  2nd  [1855]  Went  to  the  Circle  with  Theresa.  Stopped  all 
night  with  Mr.  Low  &  family.  Came  home  next  day, 
loth  Planted  com  in  garden, 
nth  10  chickens,  the  first  of  the  season. 

1 5th  Planted  Irish  potatoes  in  patch,  beans,  com,  &c 
23rd  Very  cold.  Frost  last  night. 

July  15th  [1855]  Sunday.  Thb  is  a  lonesome  day.  Mr.  Burge  has 
gone  to  hear  the  commencement  sermon  at  Oxford  to  be  preached 
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by  Dr.  Green  from  Tennessee.®*  I,  not  being  well  &  there  being  some 
boys  here  to  get  out  wheat  to-morrow,  have  thought  it  best  to  remain 
at  home.  I  rode  out  yesterday  to  get  some  wild  cherries.  First  rode 
down  to  Aunt  Rhoda’s  but  did  not  get  out.  Came  home  by  the  old 
place.  Lost  my  scarf  in  looking  at  the  com  &  had  to  return  &  found 
it  by  the  creek.  Soon  after  getting  home  it  rained  a  little. 

15th  1 6th  17th  Slight  frosts. 

Oct.  30th  [1855]  Digging  sweet  potatoes. 

31st  Hard  &  killing  frost. 

Nov.  7th  [1855]  Finished  negro  clothes  for  this  year.  A  wet  & 
unpleasant  week,  though  not  much  rain.  Ginning  cotton,  sowing  oats  & 
wheat. 

1 2th  Bad  &  painful  night.  Mr.  Burge  went  to  town,  returned  early. 
Mrs.  J.  Perry  with  her  little  one  called  &  spent  the  evening  with  me. 
13th  Made  Mr.  Burge  a  pair  of  pants  that  he  bought  for  himself 
yesterday. 

1 6th  Finished  sowing  wheat  &  ginning  the  white  cotton.  Sowed  514 
bushels  of  the  Illinois,  1 1 14  of  Fillmore. 

1 8th  Very  pleasant  &  warm  but  looking  for  a  change.  No  frost  as  vet 
this  month.  Heard  last  Sabbath  of  the  death  of  Fanny  Burge  or  Mrs. 
Rutherford.  Not  learned  the  particulars.  Mr.  Burge  &  the  girls  gone  to 
church  to  hear  Dr.  [Osborne]  Smith.  Lewis  complaining.  Doctoring 
him. 

19th  Banking  potatoes.  I’ve  got  no  sewing  to  do. 

Dec.  ist  [1855]  Finished  sowing  oats.  No  weather  for  killing 
meat  yet. 

3rd  Mr.  Elliot  called  &  paid  200  dollars  on  his  note.  Still  warm.  I 
never  had  so  little  sewing  on  hand  before  since  my  marriage. 

5th  Mrs.  Glass  &  Mrs.  Pitts  called  &  spent  the  evening.  Killed  5  hogs. 
Quite  cold. 

6th  Mrs.  Perry  &  Clarissa  were  in  this  morning.  Much  warmer. 

Newton  County,  Jan.,  1856  With  this  page  commences  a  new  year. 
On  December  nth  I  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.*®  Was  quite  sick  for 
several  hours.  Desire  to  feel  thankful  for  the  gift.  How  greatly  indeed 
have  I  been  blessed  &  how  have  my  lost  ones  been  made  up  to  me. 
14th  Mr.  Burge  employed  an  overseer  at  ten  dollars  a  month.  Snowed 
the  nth.  Still  on  the  ground. 

54.  Instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House 
in  Nashville,  Dr.  Alexander  L.  P.  Green  (1806-1874)  was  one  of  Tennessee’s 
most  prominent  early  ministers. 

55.  This  was  Sarah  Cornelia  Burge,  the  “Little  Sadai”  of  whom  Dolly 
wrote  so  affectionately  throughout  her  diary. 
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March  2och  [1856]  Peach  nor  plum  trees  did  not  bloom  until  the 
20  of  March.  Cold  &  frosty  wintry  weather.  Nothing  doing  in  gardens. 

April  9th  [1856]  Lost  by  death,  William,  a  good  boy.  Died  unex¬ 
pectedly,  sick  only  about  36  hours.  Getting  quite  warm  &  pleasant, 
nth  Mrs.  Hodge  &  Miss  Guise  came  to  see  me  to-day.  At  night  old 
Father  Eli  Bennet[tl  arrived  who  baptized  our  daughter,  Sarah,  & 
eleven  little  Negroes. 

nth  Commenced  planting  cotton.  Very  busy. 

13  th  Went  to  Baptist  Church  in  my  new  carriage  Thermometer  at 
night  at  eighty. 

14th  Spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Glass  who  I  heard  was  very  sick.  Found 
her  better  but  two  of  her  children  quite  poorly. 

July  9th  [1856]  Been  disappointed  in  not  going  to  Madison.  Had 
a  good  rain  which  was  very  much  needed.  My  Sarah  grows  finely. 
She  is  a  good  child.  Can  sit  by  herself,  has  been  doing  so  from  five 
months.  She  has  got  no  teeth  yet,  loves  to  eat,  drinks  the  most  water 
like  a  fish. 

Putting  up  front  door  steps. 

August  30th  1856  Returned  Friday,  the  28th,  from  a  visit  to  Spauld¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  spending  a  week  with  Mr.  Burge’s  sister.  Visited 
Griffin,  stopped  a  night  with  old  Bowdoinham  out  in  Mcdonough. 
Mr.  Hatch  &  lady,  Eliza  &  Sada  were  with  us.  Sada  grows  finely  & 
still  remains  a  good  baby.  She  has  four  teeth  &  can  call  kity.  Having 
my  house  painted  &  whitewashed.  This  is  a  very  stormy  day.  The  wind 
has  blown  without  cessation  all  day  &  it  has  fairly  poured.  O  what  a 
gloomy  day  &  what  damage  will  be  done. 

Dec.  31st  [1856]  This,  the  last  evening  of  the  year,  should  be  one 
of  retrospection  &  how’  thankful  should  I  be  that  1  am  alive  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  blessings.  What  a  happy  year  I  have  spent  with 
my  darling  babe.  With  what  interest  I  have  watched  her  growth,  how 
her  little  mind  begins  to  expand  &  yesterday  she  walked  several  steps 
by  herself.  We  were  at  Uncle  L[eonard]  Frctwell’s.  A  pleasant  visit 
we  had  to[o]. 

April  loth  [1857]  What  a  long  time  since  1  wrote  anything;  the 
last  was  of  Sada.  Well,  she  is  still  interesting.  Can  talk  &  goes  about 
as  well  as  anyone. 

Miss  Matilda  &  Hodge  spent  day  with  me  again.  Brother  L[awrence] 
Baker  was  buried  in  Covington  to-day.  Mr.  Burge  setting  out  cabbage 
plants.  Quite  cold,  &  an  exceedingly  backward  spring.  Fruit  killed. 
Commenced  planting  cotton. 

Jan.  I  St  1858  How  swiftly  the  years  slip  away.  1  have  not  written 
a  line  in  this  but  once  for  the  last  year. 
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When  I  look  back  it  has  been  one  of  mercy.  Death  has  not  come 
nigh  our  dwelling  &  we  have  had  but  little  sickness.  Peace  &  plenty 
have  abounded. 

To-day  we  have  had  our  last  killing  of  hogs  making  forty-five 
hundred  &  eighty-eight  pounds  (4588  pounds). 

April  20th  [1858]  Mr.  Montgomery  shearing  sheep  for  us.  Sheared 
19,  turned  out  25.  A  rainy  day.  Dr.  Comings  &  Anna  with  me.  Set 
out  cabbage  plants.  Busy.  All  hands  in  the  swamp. 

24th  Quarterly  meeting.  Bro  Branhan®®  preached  followed  by  bro 
Tally.  Mr.  Strong  &  Briggs  Perry  went  forward  for  prayers.  Uncle 
Davis  &  wife  with  Margaret  &  family  are  with  me. 

27th  Dr.  &  Anna  have  left  for  Macon  in  our  buggy.  Quite  cool. 

May  25th  [1858]  Left  home  with  my  dear,  sick  husband  for  New 
England,  a  cooler  climate.  Took  Sada.  Sailed  from  Savannah  in  the 
Steamer  Alabama  28th 
Arrived  in  New  York  Tuesday  morning. 

June  ist  [1858]  Met  my  brother,  Orrington,  there  very  unexpected. 
He  wished  us  to  go  directly  to  the  St.  Nicholas  with  him  but  we  de¬ 
clined  as  Mr.  Burge  was  so  poorly  Sc  went  directly  to  the  boat  &  took 
stateroom.  As  she  did  not  sail  until  5  o’clock  in  evening,  bro  came 
down  for  us  &  we  rode  around  the  city  &  dined  with  him  at  the  St. 
Nicholas.  I  was  afraid  little  Sadai  would  not  behave  herself  well  having 
been  acustomed  to  a  nurse  but  she  done  admirably.  Sat  at  the  table 
like  a  lady  &  told  the  waiter  distinctly  she  would  “have  ham.” 

2nd  Got  home  to  Father’s,  found  him  at  Depot.  Very  much  surprised 
to  see  us. 

January  2nd  1859.  I  have  no  heart  to  take  up  my  pen  to  record  the 
events  01  the  past  year  &  yet  it  may  possess  some  interest  in  after  time 
to  me  if  not  to  my  darling  Sada. 

After  two  years  of  failing  health,  indeed  my  dear  husband  has  had 
a  cough  for  thirty  years  but  always  being  active  &  out  of  doors  most 
of  the  time,  it  has  at  last  conquered  him.  Yet  he  never  took  his  bed  until 
the  last  day  of  his  life  so  fearful  of  giving  trouble  that  he  would 
scarcely  allow  me  to  send  for  neighbors  to  see  him  die.  “One  of  the 
best  of  men,  truely,”  said  the  preacher,  Bro  Stone. 

He  had  been  quite  ill  all  day  but  before  sundown  the  sickness  of  the 
stomach  passed  off  &  he  sat  up  in  bed  &  eat  supper,  cheerful  & 
talkitive  &  1  felt  the  danger  1  had  feared  all  day  was  passed.  I  had 
Sadai  in  my  arms  at  one  time  by  his  bedside  &  he  looked  up  at  her 

56.  Walter  R.  Branham  (1813-1894)  sacrificed  the  Inheritance  of  a  large 
fortune  to  enter  the  ministry,  where  he  soon  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
"St.  John  of  the  Conference.”  Smith,  Cfeorgia  Methodism,  227. 
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sadly  and  said,  “Bless  the  child.”  After  preparing  himself  for  the  night 
he  solemnly  clasped  his  hands  &  said. 

“I  commit  &  conjure  myself  with  all  that  I  have  &  am  into  the  Hands 
of  my  heavenly  Father  for  this  night  &  for  all  Eternity.”  Death 
came  to  him  as  sleep.  1  had  sent  for  friends.  He  welcomed  them  but 
said  he  felt  very  sick  &  wished  to  sleep.  I  saw  signs  of  dissolution.  He 
was  calm  &  composed,  apparantly  did  not  suffer.  Got  up  in  the  bed 
upon  his  elbow  &  took  coffee  not  more  than  an  hour  before  he  died. 
Just  like  dropping  off  to  sleep  was  his  death.  Gone  to  God  in  the  arms 
of  his  dear  Saviour. 

Some  weeks  before  his  death,  feeling  that  it  was  nigh,  he  told  me 
how  happy  I  had  made  his  last  years,  how  if  it  had  been  God’s  will 
he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  staid  with  his  family,  that  in  a 
temporal  veiw  he  was  just  fixed  to  enjoy  life,  that  for  my  sake,  to 
keep  trouble  from  me  he  would  gladly  remain,  but  “My  heavenly 
Father  knows  best.  I  leave  it  all  to  Him.  He  will  take  care  of  vou  & 
the  children.  I  have  prayed  for  you,  Dolly,  that  your  faith  fail  not. 
That  in  the  trials  to  come  your  faith  &  trust  mav  be  in  Jesus.  He  doeth 
all  things  right,  remember  that'^ 

The  next  day  he  took  Elbert  out  over  the  faiTn  &  showed  him  what 
to  do  for  the  next  year;  so  calmly  and  cheerfully  he  gave  up  all.  Bless 
God  that  I  have  been  the  wife  of  such  a  man.  Oh  yes,  I  thank  Thee, 
O  my  Father,  that  it  was  for  me  to  make  his  last  years  happy  ones, 
that  it  was  my  privillage  to  wait  upon  him  until  the  very  last  moment 
of  his  life. 

22  nd  Nine  years  ago  to-night  I  came  here  a  bride  with  many  mis¬ 
givings.  I  took  upon  myself  those  sacred  vows  binding  us  “  ’till  Death 
do  us  part”  &  death  has  done  his  work.  Parted  to  meet  no  more  on 
earth.  O  God  help  me  to  live  so  that  we  meet  in  Heaven.  Here 
let  me  record  the  loving  kindness  of  my  husband,  always  thoughtful 
of  my  happiness,  always  the  same,  never  fretful  or  cross  or  unkind  to 
me  &  O,  how  thoughtful  of  me.  God  help  me  to  revere  &  love  his 
memeroy  as  it  should  be  loved.  May  his  prayers  be  heard  for  me  &  for 
his  children.  Aunt  Rhoda  &  Gaily  both  w'ith  me. 

Feb.  17th  [1859]  Finished  sowing  oats.  Planted  potatoes;  peas  & 
cabbage  up.  Trees  not  in  bloom.  Broke  colts. 

1 8th  Saw  peach  bloom.  Very  warm.  Windows  and  doors  open. 
Hauling  out  manure  &  bedding  cotton  land. 

22nd  Mr.  [William]  Stanton  came  to  put  up  kitchen.  Four  ploughs 
running. 

24th  Sent  box  to  Lou.  Bed  mattress  &  cotton  seed  to  Wiley.  Drove 
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a  cow  that  Mr.  Turner  bought  of  Mr.  Finley  to  him.  Julie  worked 
out  peas. 

25th  Ploughing  swamp.  Walked  down  there.  Very  warm  &  pleasant, 
everything  putting  out. 

26th  Rain  this  morning,  thunder  &  lightning  last  night.  Spaying  pigs, 
Mr.  Roquemore.  Raking  manure  &  hauling  rails.  Only  5  chickens. 
Heard  that  Mrs.  [Edwin  W.]  Perry  had  a  daughter. 

27th  Rainy,  bad  wet  morning.  Undecided  for  a  long  time  whether 
to  go  to  church.  Finally  went.  Bro  Talley  preached  from  Cain  & 
Abel’s  offering  upon  faith.  Good  sermon.  Evening  went  down  to 
Margeret’s.  She  has  a  fine  babe.  Her  father  and  mother  with  her. 

28th  Uncle  [William  C.]  Billy  Davis  dined  with  us.  Mr.  Stanton 
at  work  upon  kitchen. 

March  ist  [1859]  Dr.  Perry  called  in  morning.  Fll  Brown  working 
on  chimney.  Afternoon,  went  over  to  swamp.  The  oats  are  looking 
finely.  Rode  over  &  about  the  disputed  ground  and  then  c  er  to  the 
old  fence  &  into  the  old  place  to  the  graveyard.  Gark’s  cow  had  a 
calf. 

2nd  Drizzy  day.  Have  promised  to  go  to  Mr.  Graves  to  spend  the 
night  to  have  a  settlement  with  him.  I  learn  that  Col  Wilson  died 
this  evening.  Thus  one  after  another  departs. 

3rd  Rained  very  hard  this  morning.  Took  down  meat  yesterday. 
Sorry  that  1  went  to  Mr.  Grave’s  upon  account  of  rain.  Geared  off  in 
evening  &  came  home  with  headache. 

3  of  spaid  pigs  died. 

4th  Bright  morning.  Up  early. 

5th  Saturday.  Went  to  Covington  to-day  to  see  Judge  Floyd  re¬ 
specting  the  guardianship.  It  Im  been  deferred  until  the  Saturday 
before  court.  I  leave  it  all  with  the  great  Lawgiver  &  whatever  He 
does  will  be  right  &  for  the  best.  Bought  peice  of  osanburgs.  Mr. 
Stanton  has  finished  kitchen. 

6th  A  rainy  Sabbath  &  cannot  go  to  church.  I  regret  it  very  much. 
Spent  the  day  in  reading  &  J.  Perry  &  wife  came  in  in  evening.  A  very 
rainy  night.  Thunder  storms  &  rain  in  torrents. 

7th  Up  early  &  went  to  creek  to  see  the  rising  watei.  Cannot  plough. 
Sent  flour  to  mill.  Could  not  get  it  ground,  the  water  is  so  high. 

8th  Lewis  clearing  about  the  kitchen.  Boys  cutting  in  the  swamp  & 
hauling  manure. 

9th  Bedded  out  potatoes.  Peas  which  were  fine  rabbits  have  eat 
down.  Went  to  Margeret’s  this  evening.  Carried  Sadie  &  Callie.  Pleasant 
day  but  I  feel  very  sad  &  lonely, 
loth  Commenced  planting  com,  the  pond  place. 
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Mr.  [Amos]  Zac[heliy  bought  my  cotton  the  6th.  Gave  eleven 
cents  all  around.  Thirty-five  bags,  two  belonging  to  the  negroes. 

14th  Hauling  off  cotton.  Gearing  up  swamp. 

19th  Went  to  town  to  court  &  ^und  the  decision  against  me. 

29th  Been  settling  up  bills.  Paid  off  all  I  knew  of  in  town.  Went  up 
with  Dr.  Perry.  Aunt  Rhoda  with  us  again. 

It  is  very  warm  &  pleasant  &  everything  promises  an  open  &  forward 
spring.  Wiley  came  down  last  night  from  town  with  me.  Settled  off 
with  servants  their  cotton  money.  They  are  richer  than  I  for  all  of 
mine  is  owing.  When  our  debts  are  paid  I  shall  have  none  but  I  feel 
thankful  1  have  something  to  do  it  with.  How  many  are  left  widows 
with  nothing  to  depend  upon  &  many  looking  to  them  for  bread.  Sada 
keeps  well  &  is  a  great  comfort  to  me. 

April  2nd  1859  Went  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s.  Settled  off  a  note  yester¬ 
day.  Went  to  town  to  get  Lou  some  summer  clothing.  Left  two  skirts 
with  Miss  Guise  to  make.  Am  fixing  to  go  to  Macon.  Rainy,  &c. 

3rd  So  rainy  to-day  that  none  of  us  went  to  church.  Everything  is 
overflowed. 

4th  Expected  to  have  started  to  Macon  this  morning  but  did  not 
upon  account  of  the  rain.  It  is  almost  too  wet  to  bed  cotton  ground. 
6th  Left  home  early  for  Macon.  Took  cars  at  the  Grcle.  Bro  &  sister 
[Aaron]  Parker  with  me  as  far  as  Atlanta  at  which  place  we  arrived 
at  half  past  ten.  Left  at  eleven.  Got  to  Macon  at  five.  Met  children 
at  Vineville  depot.  Found  all  well.  Felt  very  tired. 

7th  &  8th  Busy  settling  bills.  Paid  out  three  hundred  &  seventy-five 
dollars,  my  expenses,  fourteen. 

9th  Left  Macon  at  midnight.  Very  lonely.  Doctor  put  me  aboard 
the  cars,  introduced  the  conductor  to  me.  I  went  in,  found  not  a  single 
lady  aboard.  A  few  gentlemen  all  sleeping.  Got  to  Atlanta  to  breakfast, 
stopped  at  Thompson’s.  Went  shopping.  Took  cars  at  ten  for  the 
Circle,  arrived  there  at  14  past  twelve.  Found  Sister  8t  Sada  8c  the 
carriage  there  8c  soon  came  home.  A  warm  day  8c  I  am  about  tired  out. 
loth  Sunday.  Aunt  Rhoda  8c  Calla  have  gont  to  Carmel  meeting.  I 
am  sick. 

nth  Commenced  planting  cotton,  the  graveyard  field.  Mr.  Glass  8c 
some  others  commenced  the  6th.  I  am  quite  unwell, 
nth  Took  medicine  8c  feel  better.  None  can  tell  how  much  I  miss 
Mr.  Burge  8c  how  gloomy  everything  seems  without  him. 

1 4th  Carried  Aunt  Rhoda  home.  All  well  there.  Met  .Mrs.  Veely 
there.  Had  Sada  with  me.  When  I  got  home  found  Mrs.  Perry  8c 
Garissa  here. 
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15th  Settled  off  with  Mr.  Guise.  Two  hundred  &  eleven  dollars. 
That  is  the  way  the  money  goes. 

17th  Mr.  Stone  preached  to-day  a  very  good  sermon  upon  the  danger 
of  riches.  Good  many  out.  Rather  cold.  Fearful  of  frost.  Potatoes 
looking  nicely. 

18th  Slight  frost  last  night.  Planting  swamp  the  middle  one. 

19th  Finished  planting  cotton. 

20th  Went  to  Sandtown.  Gave  in  my  tax.  Spent  morning  with 
Cousin  Margeret.  Servants  finished  their  cotton.  Commenced  plowing 
com. 

list  Breaking  up  swamp  &  planting  com.  Rain  to-day  very  much 
needed  there.  Severe  wind  at  night. 

22nd  Wind  continues.  Expected  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parrington. 

24th  Went  to  Hard  Shell  meeting  at  Shoal  Creek  expecting  to  hear 
Elder  Parrington  preach  Mr.  Montgomery’s  son’s  funeral,  but  he  did 
not  come. 

25th  Visited  at  Mr.  Parrington’s  with  Cally.'  Left  Sada  at  home.  Still 
planting  in  swamp. 

26th  Commenced  shearing  sheep.  Sheared  25,  turned  out  thirty-nine. 
Rain  again  &  it  will  do  g(^  for  the  swamp.  Some  parts  of  it  was  so 
dr\'  they  could  not  plant  it. 

May  7th  11859!  25  turkeys. 

loth  Been  over  cotton  once.  Very  good  stand.  Fine  rains  yesterday. 

Last  Saturday  went  over  to  the  factory.  Carried  Cousin  Margeret 
&  children.  Mistook  the  way  coming  home  &  got  within  a  few  miles 
of  Montecello. 

14th  Mr.  Roquemore  died  this  morning  caused  by  a  fall  off  his 
horse.  He  was  quite  an  old  man. 

15th  Funeral  preached  by  Mr.  fj.  J.]  Wallace.  Been  to  church  8c 
heard  bro  Stone. 

1 8th  Cleaning  house.  Had  plenty  of  rain,  too  much  if  anything. 

22  nd  This  is  a  beautiful  morning,  so  pleasant  from  the  rain  that  fell 
last  night.  O,  could  1  see  my  husband,  could  it  have  been  the  Master’s 
will  to  have  spared  him  to  us,  how  grateful  I  should  have  been.  It  does 
seem  at  times  that  I  cannot  still  this  longing  for  him,  for  him  to  be 
with  us.  Just  a  year  to-day  8c  he  was  in  Covington  making  preparations 
for  our  visit  North.  He  was  feeble  but  how  much  I  hoped  from  it. 

June  10th  [1859]  A  fine  rain  last  night.  Our  crop  looks  finely  8c 
this  rain  will  bring  it  out  more  8c  more.  They  have  gone  over  some 
of  it  three  times.  Going  to  work  in  swamp  com  to-morrow.  Miss 
Amanda  Harwell  is  with  me.  Have  written  Dr.  8c  Lou  to-day.  Three 
turkeys  left. 
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22  nd  Thomas  Burge,  our  nephew,  came  here  a  few  days  since  &  has 
gone  with  Cally  to  the  commencement  at  Covington  Female  College.®^ 
Very  glad  she  had  some  one  to  accompany  her.  The  bridge  over  the 
river  being  gone  they  have  to  go  by  the  way  of  Starrsville.  I  have 
been  out  on  the  farm  this  morning.  Cotton  as  a  general  thing  is  very 
small,  one  or  two  blooms.  Potatoes  look  well.  Had  rain  several  times 
within  the  last  ten  days.  Oats  have  the  rust  badly. 

23  rd  Wiley  came  home  with  Cally  last  evening.  Will  stay  several 
days. 

25th  William  Stanton  called  with  several  notes  against  the  estate, 
one  of  six  hundred  &  sixty-four  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  & 
cannot  believe  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Burge.  I  would  not  wrong  the 
man  in  any  way  &  if  he  is  right  &  I  mistaken  may  it  be  plainly  shown 
me. 

26th  Did  not  go  to  church  to-day.  Sent  Wiley  to  Covington.  Had 
a  fine  rain  this  afternoon. 

27th  Commenced  cutting  oats,  badly  rusted,  shall  make  but  few. 
Making  Sada  a  dress. 

28th  Went  out  early  to  the  feild.  Afternoon,  put  up  blackberries. 
Have  made  wine.  Been  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s. 

Newton  County,  July  2nd  1859.  Saturday.  Went  up  to  church  this 
morning.  Heard  bro  Tally  from  the  words:  ‘We  have  not  a  High 
Priest  that  cannot  be  touched  by  our  infirmities,”  &c.  He  dwelt  first 
on  the  nature  of  the  Priesthood;  2,  its  adaptedness  for  Sacrifices,  &c.,  &cl 
A  good  &  comforting  sermon  especially  where  he  presented  Christ 
as  our  Priest  comforting  and  consoling  us,  watching  over  temptations, 
trials,  &c,  &c 

He  called  on  his  way  to  Sandtown  &  I  settled  with  him  for  the 
Advocate  &  paid  up  until  sixty-one.  Sister  Parker,  I  heard,  was  quite 
sick  to-day. 

3rd  Went  again  to  church.  Heard  a  bro  Allen,®*  the  appointed 
missionary  to  China  from  the  words:  ‘‘Whatsoever  your  hands  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  all  your  might  for  their  is  no  knowledge  nor  device 
in  the  grave.”  The  words  alone  applicable  to  those  that  were  doing 
good,  &c.,  &c.  He  was  followed  by  bro  Smith  in  some  very  good 
remarks.  Got  home  about  two.  Had  a  very  pretty  rain,  fell  very  hard. 

57.  The  school  was  initially  known  as  the  Southern  Masonic  Female  Col¬ 
lege.  Alexander  Means  served  a  short  tenure  as  president  in  the  mid-1850’8. 

58.  Young  J.  Allen  (1836-1908)  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age  by  the 
sudden  deaths  of  both  parents,  but  he  later  became  a  world-renowned 
missionary  in  China.  See  Warren  A.  Candler,  Young  J.  Allen  (Nashville, 
1931). 
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It  has  cooled  the  atmosphere  which  \\’as  very  warm.  Staid  by  myself 
last  night.  Felt  very  lonely. 

Sept.  29th  [1859]  Another  year  of  my  life  has  fled  &  what  is  the 
record?  I  am  forty-two  years  old  to-day.  It  has  been  a  year  of  severe 
trial.  Suffice  it  to  say  That  I  have  been  greivously  afflicted.  Lou  left 
her  &  I  feel  very  sad  that  she  has  left.  It  has  been  very  warm  to-dav. 
Rode  over  to  the  walnut  tree  &  weighed  twice  co-day.  To-night  waited 
some  time  at  the  house  for  them  with  William  Comings  &  saw  the 
cotton  put  away. 

Dec.  24th  [1859]  Finished  ginning  &  packing  cotton.  Putting  up 
meat,  &c.,  &c.  Made  forty-one  bags,  sold  ten.  Have  done  very  well. 
Verily  the  God  of  the  widow  hath  provided  for  me  &  abundantly 
blessed  me.  To  Him  be  all  the  Glory. 

27th  Attended  the  marriage  of  Miss  Amanda  Glass.  Very  rainy  & 
unpleasant. 

30th  Mr.  Gresham,  the  overseer,  came  to-day.  Rainy.  Mrs.  Perry 
called  in  the  evening. 

me  for  Macon  College  to-day."®  I  have  had  a  pleasant  vacation  from 
69.  Now  Wesleyan  College. 

[To  be  continued. ] 


HALIFAX  TO  SAVANNAH 
LETTERS  OF  MICHAEL  WALLACE 

Edited  by  Walter  Charlton  Hartridge* 

Part  I 

During  the  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  Georgia 
and  Nova  Scotia,  outposts  of  Empire  separated  by  the  length 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  had  several  points  in  common:  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  large  military  establishments  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Crown,  and  an  influential  group  of  Scottish 
merchants.  It  remained  for  the  Revolution  itself  to  forge  personal 
links  between  the  new  state  of  Georgia  and  the  ever-loyal  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Dispossessed  Georgia  Tories,  among  them  the 
family  of  Dr.  William  Martin  Johnston,  found  refuge  in  Halifax 

♦Former  president  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  a  well-known 
Savannah  historian. 
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and  kept  alive  through  several  generations  memories  of  life  in  the 
southernmost  G)lony.  But  a  more  tangible  tie  was  the  business 
and  family  relationships  of  Michael  Wallace,  a  Halifax  merchant, 
and  his  three  brothers,  John,  William,  and  James,  merchants  in 
Savannah. 

These  four  Scotsmen,  descendants  according  to  an  uncertain 
tradition  of  the  lairds  of  Gusriggan,  had  emigrated  at  different 
times  from  their  native  Lanarkshire.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out  Michael  Wallace  (bom  about  1747)  was  established  as  a 
merchant  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  He  sided  with  the  King,  his  proper¬ 
ty  was  confiscated  by  the  Patriots,  and  at  the  peace  he  went  to 
Halifax,  where  he  soon  became  an  important  figure.  By  1781  John 
(bom  about  1751)  and  William  Wallace  were  in  business  to¬ 
gether  at  Savannah,  as  yet  under  British  mle.  From  their  wharf 
on  the  Savannah  River  the  brothers  sent  to  I^ndon  staples  of  the 
region,  such  as  rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco;  and  at  their  store  on  the 
bluff  above,  they  offered  for  sale  the  usual  stock-in-trade  of  the 
time  and  place:  “East  India  and  European  Goods  adapted  to  the 
Season,”  medicines,  Madeira  and  Port  wine,  and  “Puncheons  of 
old  Jamaica  Rum.”  In  that  same  year,  1781,  John  Wallace  married 
Mary  Anderson,  the  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  (Captain  George 
Anderson,  notable  in  Georgia  maritime  history  as  the  master  of 
the  Georgia  Packet^  a  pioneer  ship  in  the  direct  trade  between 
Savannah  and  London.  John,  like  Michael,  was  a  King’s  man,  and 
selling  off  his  goods  at  a  loss,  he  left  for  England;  after  a  short 
stay  there  he  went  to  Halifax.  But  the  attachment  of  his  wife 
for  her  childhood  home  caused  him  to  compromise  with  his  po¬ 
litical  sentiments.  Returning  to  Savannah  he  petitioned  the  Georgia 
House  of  Assembly  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  that  State.  His 
request  granted,  he  resumed  commercial  life  with  William  Wallace 
and  later  formed  with  his  brother-in-law,  George  Anderson, 
Junior,  the  firm  of  John  Wallace  &  Co.  In  1789  James  Wallace 
(bom  about  1754),  youngest  of  the  four  brothers  and  the  last  to 
emigrate,  joined  with  John,  William,  and  other  Savannah  merch¬ 
ants  in  a  public  notice  that  they  would  not  “receive  any  Cut 
Money  but  by  weight.”  The  next  year  he  took  into  partnership 
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a  fellow-Scotsman,  John  Cunningham,  and  “in  Mr.  Mossman*s 
Brick  House  on  the  Bay”  conducted  a  flourishing  retail  trade. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the  family  as  well  as  to  his  own 
commercial  ability,  John  Wallace  was  appointed  in  1789  British 
deputy  consul  at  Savannah,  then  under  the  consular  district  of 
Charleston.  On  his  death  in  1 804  he  held  the  more  responsible  post 
of  His  Majesty’s  Vice-Consul  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 

While  his  brothers  were  making  their  mark  in  Georgia,  Michael 
Wallace  was  rising  to  the  fore  in  Nova  Scotia.  His  interests  were 
not  confined  to  the  counting-house.  After  representing  Halifax 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  he  became  in  1803  a  member  of  the 
Council.  He  later  served  as  Judge  of  Admiralty  and  as  Actir^ 
Provincial  Secretary;  while  on  four  occasions  during  the  absences 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governors  he  was  Administrator  of  the 
Province.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  in  his  biographical  sketches  of  the 
American  Loyalists,  added  the  personal  note  that  for  several  years 
after  he  went  to  the  frontier  in  1821  there  was  not  a  single  bank 
in  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  and  that  treasury  or  “Michael 
Wallace  currency”  was  the  only  paper  medium  of  exchange  in 
either  Province.  They  even  “passed  current  in  the  border  towns 
of  Maine,  to  which  the  Colonists  resorted  for  the  purchase  of 
teas  and  other  articles,  which  they  smuggled  almost  with  im¬ 
punity.” 

Evidence  of  the  strong  bond  of  affection  between  Michael 
Wallace  and  his  Georgia  kin  is  found  in  the  letters,  still  preserved 
in  Savannah,  that  he  wrote  to  his  brother  James.  These  letters, 
thirty  in  number,  extend  from  1803  to  1824.  Besides  family  news 
and  accounts  of  current  happenings  two  themes  run  through  the 
correspondence:  the  Savannah  “vice  Consulship”  which  Michael 
had  obtained  for  James  after  John’s  death  and  which  he  repeatedly 
advised  James  not  to  relinquish;  and  rice,  a  Georgia  product  much 
in  demand  in  Novi  Scotia  after  1805  when  an  order  came  “from 
home”  to  supply  the  Army  at  Halifax  with  that  commodity.  An 
older  brother’s  sense  of  responsibility  led  Michael  to  admonish 
James  to  be  “extremely  Correct  Sc  grammatical  in  your  official 
Correspiondcncc,”  and  to  urge  his  removal  from  Savannah  “to  a 
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more  favourable  climate.”  His  comments  on  the  Embargo  and  its 
effects  on  “the  Northern  British  Colonies”  carry  conviction  as 
coming  from  a  man  throughly  familiar  with  his  subject.  But 
Michael  Wallace  fell  wide  of  the  mark  in  a  prophecy  made  in 
1819  “that  when  a  general  peace  took  place,  and  Continued  for 
any  moderate  length  of  time,  the  United  States  would  retrograde 
in  a  ratio  as  astonishing  to  the  people  of  that  Country,  as  their 
rapid  advance  was  to  the  people  of  Europe.” 

In  war  and  peace  James  Wallace  continued  to  perform  his  vice- 
consular  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Home  Government. 
When  Savannah  became  a  Consular  post  in  1823  he  was  named 
Consul.  Never  married,  he  was  one  of  the  gay  circle  that  centered 
on  Robert  Mackay,  a  Savannah  merchant  with  a  talent  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  the  social  scene.  “I  am  just  going 
to  dress  for  a  dinner  at  Mr.  W’allaces’  where  all  the  old  set  will 
meet,”  Mackay  wrote  to  his  wife  in  a  delightful  letter  that  in¬ 
formed  her  of  happenings  in  Savannah  during  her  absence  in 
England.  The  next  day  he  added  a  revealing  postscript:  “We 
had  a  most  pleasant  party  at  the  Consuls  &  there  are  some  headachs 
this  forenoon.”  Wallace  died  in  Savannah  on  January  21,  1825, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  The  presence  at  his  funeral  of  the  British 
commanders  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
lifelong  interests  and  loyalties. 

A  survival  from  an  earlier  era,  Michael  Wallace  is  remembered 
in  popular  anecdote  as  having  worn  a  queue  and  used  hair 
powder  to  the  last.  He  died  on  October  8,  1831,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  historic  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Halifax.  His  funeral  procession  was  composed  of  His 
Majesty’s  Council,  magistrates,  garrison  staff  and  other  military 
and  naval  officers,  besides  the  Nonh  British  Society  and  towns¬ 
people  in  great  numbers. 

Michael  Wallace’s  letters  to  James  were  kept  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  family  of  their  brother  John.  They  ultimately  passed 
to  Miss  Margaret  Gray  Thomas,  who  recognizing  their  value  and 
the  need  to  preserve  them,  placed  these  and  related  papers  in  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
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Una.  The  development  of  this  GjUection  into  a  central  depository 
for  historical  source  materials  from  all  over  the  South  inspired 
historical  societies  and  patriotic  groups  to  collect  documents  of 
local  interest.  In  Savannah  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  gathered  a  notable  collection,  which  includes 
papers  of  the  McQueens  and  the  Mackays,  intimate  friends  of 
the  Georgia  Wallaces.  In  1949,  after  the  publication  by  the  Society 
of  the  letters  of  Don  Juan  McQueen  and  Robert  Mackay,  Miss 
Thomas  recalled  her  papers  from  Chapel  Hill,  allowing  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  make  photographs  for  the  Southern  Collection,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  hope 
that  they,  too,  might  be  published.  The  Wallace  Papers  and  other 
manuscripts  owned  by  the  Colonial  Dames  are  now  deposited  for 
safekeeping  in  the  fire-proof  vault  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.^ 

Halifax  26^11.  October  1803. 

Dear  James  1  beUeve  I  omitted  to  tell  you  in  my  Letter  1  delivered 
my  son  James  two  days  ago,  that  1  gave  him  only  Ten  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  to  pay  for  his  board  and  any  unavoidable  expence  at  New 
York  while  waiting  for  a  passage:—  He  has  a  Letter  of  Credit  to 
[New]  York,  to  pay  for  his  passage  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and 


1.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  Johnston  family 
in  Nova  Scotia,  see  Elizabeth  Lichtenstein  Johnston,  Recollection  of  a  (Geor¬ 
gia  Loyalist  (New  York  and  London,  1901)  8-11,  110-64.  Material  on  Michael 
Wallace  is  in  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Loyalists  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Aevolution  ...  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1864),  II,  392,  and  in  Reginald  V.  Harris. 
K.  C.,  D.C.L.,  The  Church  of  Saint  Paul  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia:  17^9-1949 
(Toronto,  1949),  141,  142,  165,  166,  189.  John  and  James  Wallace  are  notic^ 
in  Sabine,  op.  cit.,  II,  394.  Their  early  activities  in  Savannah  can  be  followed 
in  The  Royal  Georgia  Gazette,  March  1,  November  15,  1781;  The  Gazette  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  August  21,  December  18,  1783;  September  23,  1784, 
March  10,  31.  April  7,  December  22,  1785;  The  Georgia  Gazette,  September 
24,  1789,  January  7,  14.  October  14.  1790,  April  21.  August  4,  1791;  Columbian 
Museum  dSavannah  Advertiser  September  27,  1799.  James  Wallace  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Walter  Charlton  Hartridge,  ed..  The  Letters  of  Roberts  Mackay  to 
His  Wife  (Athens.  Oa.,  1949),  70,  90,  112,  113,  289,  290;  his  funeral  notice 
is  in  the  Savannah  Republican  January  22,  1825.  Genealogical  references 
to  the  Wallaces  appear  in  Joseph  Gaston  Baillie  Bulloch,  M.D.,  A  History 
and  Genealogy  of  the  Habersham  Family  (Columbia,  S.  C..  1901),  24,  25, 
209,  209;  and  in  [Mrs.  Peter  W.  Meldrim,  ed..]  Some  Early  Epitaphs  in 
Georgia  (  [Durham,  N.  C.]  1924),  190, 193,  200.  Concerning  Michael  Wallace’s 
family  Sabine  (op.  (At.,  II,  392)  wrote:  “Mary  Kirby,  his  wife,  bore  him  ten 
children,  of  whom  four  are  now  (1861)  living.’’  A  description  of  the 
Waliace  papers  now  owned  by  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  is  in 
Guide  to  The  Manuscripts  in  the  Southeam  Historical  Collection  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill,  1941),  147. 
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he  carry’s  a  letter  also  to  M<^.  Moodie^  to  pass  him  along  from  Charles¬ 
ton  should  he  land  there. 

He  has  Qoathing  sufficient  for  some  time,  &  it  would  be  very 
troublesome  to  have  Carried  a  large  Trunk  with  necessaries  so  round 
about  a  voyage,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  his  destination.  He  only  wants 
a  wind  to  proceed. 

Yours  as  before 

Halifax  Nova  Scotia  14^^.  October  1804 
Dear  James  Before  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  dated  the  of  August,  with  the 
melancholy  Circumstances  attending  my  poor  boy’s  decease,®  I  am 
again  overwhelm’d  in  Grief,  with  tears  undried  up,  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  our  Brother!* 

May  the  Almighty  disposer  of  human  beings,  in  his  mercy,  enable 
us  to  bear  up  against  these  dispositions  of  his  will  and  pleasure. 

How  fervently  do  I  wish  it  were  in  my  pwwer  to  administer  Consola¬ 
tion  to  M™  Wallace  and  her  fatherless  Children  in  their  afflicted 
situation;  Their  tender  sympathy  and  attention  to  my  son  in  his  illness, 
will  never  be  forgot  by  me  and  my  family;  I  never  knew  exactly 
what  family  John  had;  but,  I  think  M^.  Thomson  told  me  five,®  and 
all  females;  of  whom,  he  and  every  other  person  I  have  met  with, 
speak  favorably;  What  prospect  have  they  for  support!  My  own 
numerous  family  requires  all  my  exertions  to  provide  for  them  upon 
a  very  limited  and  moderate  scale:  yet,  I  cannot  cease  to  feel  an 
anxious  and  deep  Interest  in  my  Brothers  Wife  and  Children;  Write 

2.  Benjamin  Moodie,  a  Scottish  merchant  of  Charleston,  was  according 
to  his  epitaph  '‘Oonsel  for  many  years  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  North  ft  South  Carolina  ft  Georgia.”  His  varied  acti¬ 
vities  were  sometimes  of  a  convivial  nature:  "this  being  the  King's  birth¬ 
day  I  am  at  Mr.  Moodies,”  Robert  Mackay  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  June  4,  1805.  He  di^  in  1823,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston.  Hartridge,  ed.. 
The  Letters  of  Robert  Mackay  to  his  Wife,  183,  188,  303. 

3.  “DIED,  on  Friday  night  the  3d  lust,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age,  JAMES  WALLACE,  Jun.  Son  of  the  Hon.  Michael  Wallace,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Council  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.”  Columbian  Museum  d 
Savannah  Advertiser,  August  8,  1804.  According  to  the  City  Mortuary  Re¬ 
cords  he  “Came  to  G^rgia  in  the  Fall  of  1803  ft  lived  under  the  Patronage 
of  his  uncle  James  Wallace  esquire  in  whose  house  he  died.” 

4.  John  Wallace  died  in  Savannah  September  13,  1804,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  His  widow  survived  until  December  31,  1852. 

5.  Besides  his  five  daughters,  John  Wallace  left  a  son  and  namesake 
John,  junior  (1792-1816),  who  reseived  a  merchant’s  training  in  Liverpool. 
His  caustic  wit  flavors  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  mother  and  sisters  during 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  short  life.  Mary  Savage  Anderson,  editor,  "The 
Wallace  Letters,”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  Xyill,  2  (June,  1934), 
176-93. 
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me  fully  and  Qrcumstantially  concerning  them,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  it. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  yesterday,  when  the  distressing  news 
was  verbally  Communicated  to  me,  and  the  Boston  frigate  was  to 
sail  this  morning  for  England,  (she  is  now  passing  my  House.)  As 
soon  as  I  was  enabled,  after  the  shock  1  received,  to  reflect,  —  my  first 
thoughts  were,  and  sdll  are,  how,  and  by  what  means  can  the  vice 
Consulship  be  procured  for  you;  if  it  be  worth  accepting,  as  a  provision 
for  Johns  family  for  the  present;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  through  what 
Channel  John  received  it;  and  whether  a  recommendation  from  M*“. 
Bond  at  Philadelphia,  Col®.  Hamilton  at  Norfolk,  or  applying  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  home,  is  the  most  adviseable 
mode  to  pursue. 

I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  would  endeavour  to  move 
in  this  matter,  as  soon  as  you  possibly  could,  after  John’s  decease. 

If  Phineas  Bond  is  the  Principal  under  whom  John  acted,  I  can 
procure  Letters  here  to  him,  that  I  think  would  have  some  Weight, 
if  they  are  not  too  late;  Had  there  been  time,  and  I  could  with 
propriety  gone  abroad  this  morning  (Sunday)  I  would  have  consulted 
Sir  John  Wentworth,*  and  perhaps  get  Letters  from  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  to  some  friend  to  interceed  [nc]  for  you  at 
home. 

A  packet  will  return  here  from  New  York  on  her  way  to  England, 
in  about  a  fortnight.  If  I  hear  from  you  by  her,  or  before  her  return, 
1  shall  possibly  be  better  able  to  judge  what  is  necessary  to  be  done, 
if  the  thing  is  Eligible. 

In  the  mean  time  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  earnestly  enjoin 
you  to  continue  your  care  and  attention  to  your  Brother’s  family; 
they,  in  an  especial  manner  require  it,  since  there  are  no  Boys  to 
protect  them,  and  I  know  not  what  male  Connexions  there  are  of  M™. 
Wallace’s  family  to  be  useful  to  them. 

I  hope,  and  sincerely  pray  you  may  be  successful  in  your  business, 

6.  John  Wentworth  (17S7-1820),  last  Royal  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  went  into  exile  when  the  Revolutionary  party  came  into  power.  George 
III  is  said  to  have  remarked  after  an  intrvlew  with  him  that  Wentworth’s 
views  on  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies  were  the  most  intelligent  and  sensi¬ 
ble  he  had  ever  heard.  Settling  in  Halifax,  Wentworth  was  in  1792  sworn 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  ^otia  under  Lord  Dorchester,  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  all  the  North  American  provinces;  and  two  years  later  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  Sir  John  retained  office  until  1808.  Although  popular,  he  was 
at  times  criticised  for  filling  the  Council  with  his  relatives,  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  administration  be  became  Involved  in  bitter  disputes  with  the 
Assembly.  Biographical  sketches  of  Sir  John  Wentworth  are  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  in  Sabine’s 
Loyaliata,  and  in  Harris,  The  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  127-29. 
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and  chat  it  may  please  God  to  grant  you  health  and  strength  for  verv' 
many  years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  steadiness  and  sobriety;  al¬ 
though  I  am  at  this  moment  under  the  greatest  apprehension  that  the 
severe  trials  you  have  been  witness  to  and  experienced  of  late,  may 
prove  injurious  to  your  health.  You  may  therefore  imagine  how  very 
anxiously  I  shall  look  for  Letters  from  you.  Adieu  with  affection 
2ist  October, 

Sir  John  Wentworth  has  wrote  in  the  strongest  manner  to  M*".  Merry 
the  British  Minister,  and  to  P.  Bond  at  Phil*; 

Halifax  4th.  December  1804, 

Dear  James  Your  Letters  of  the  September  from  Charleston, 
and  that  of  1 1^.  October  from  Savannah  reach’d  me  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  only!  mine  to  you  of  the  16*^.  of  October  has  no  doubt  been  with 
you  some  time,  whereby  you  would  see  how  early  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  decease  of  our  Dear  Brother  John,  whose  memory  from  die 
early  and  anxious  struggles  we  had  in  life,  must  ever  be  dear  to  me. 
It  has  often  been  the  (^use  of  silent  grief  and  Concern  to  me,  that 
we  should  have  our  Lots  so  unfortunately  cast,  as  to  be  so  far  seperated' 
[nV]  from  each  other,  and  in  situations  &  under  Grcumstances  that 
has  [nc]  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  affording  each  other  any  support 
in  our  pursuits  of  business:  this  applys  equally  to  you!  and  it  was  with 
a  view  to  strengthen  and  keep  alive  our  Connexion,  that  I  consented 
to  my  poor  boy,  James’  going  to  visit  his  relations  in  Georgia, 
altho’  by  no  means  with  the  intention  of  his  making  it  his  residence; 
But  how  short  sighted  are  we!  The  Almighty  was  pleased  to  order 
that  it  should  be  so;  and  I  with  all  humility  submit  to  his  decrees. 

I  reced.  a  Letter  from  Col®:  Hamilton  yesterday,  in  answer  to  mine 
of  October,  and  Sir  John  Wentworth  reced.  letters  at  same 
time  from  Mr.  Merry  and  Mr.  Bond,  in  answer  to  his,  saying.  They 
had  recommended  you  to  His  Majestys  ministers  to  succeed  your 
Brother  as  Vice  Consul,  and  in  the  mean  time  appointed  you  to  act, 
until  his  Majestys  pleasure  is  known;  Col®  Barclay"^  also  wrote  im¬ 
mediately  to  Mr.  Hammond  the  under  Secretary  of  State,  both  by 
the  Packet  and  by  the  way  of  Bristol,  so  that  unless  there  is  some 
very  Urgent  Suitor  depending,  I  think  you  will  be  Confirmed;  But,  you 
astonish  me  by  saying  that  you  do  not  find  there  is  a  Sallaiy  annexed 
to  the  appointment.  Yet  Mr.  Merry’s  Letter  seems  to  thinlc  there  is, 
otherwise  a  reference  home  would  be  necessary.  As  you  no  doubt  must 
Correspond  officially  with  Mr.  Bond,  You  can  modestly  put  the 
question  to  him  by  way  of  information  for  your  government;  and 

7.  Col.  Thomas  Barclay  (1763-1830),  a  New  York  Loyalist,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  In  1799  British  Consul  General  to  the  United  States. 
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I  need  not  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  extremely  Correct  &  grunmadcal 
in  your  official  Correspondence,  so  as  to  just^  the  very  strong  and' 
warm  recommendations  of  you  to  Mr.  Merry  &  Mr.  Bond  from  so 
many  quarters;  Colonel  Hamilton’s  was  the  first,  in  consconence  of 
having  the  eariiest  notice  of  poor  John’s  decease,  and  before  my  Letter 
reach’d  him. 

Stewart  Wallace,  who  I  find  has  lived  in  Savannah  for  some  time 
past,  has  lately  been,  and  perhaps  still  is  in  New  York,  &  has  wrote  me 
one  or  two  lengthy  Letters,  one  of  which  1  inclose  in  this  for  your 
perusal.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  him,  yet  he  will  expect  an 
answer,  as  his  letters  are  Qvil  and  respectful.  But  in  truth  I  can  give 
little  or  no  encouragement  from  hence  in  the  Commission  line  at 
New  York,  our  Trade  with  the  States  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
divided  even  among  the  few  houses  that  have  Relations  &  established 
Connexions  in  this  Province.  Were  1  in  the  shipping  line  myself,  I 
should  really  at  this  moment  be  puzzled  to  whom  to  give  a  preference 
so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence.  Colo.  Barclay’s  son  Henry,  is  set  up  in 
business  lately  as  a  Commission  Merchant;  and  has  strong  claims  to 
attention  on  his  Fathers  Account,  from  many  here. 

When  1  heard  of  the  destruction  of  property 
[rest  of  letter  missing] 

Halifax  14^;  April  1805. 

Dear  James  I  wrote  you  two  or  three  Letters  the  beginning  of  last 
winter,  to  which  I  have  had  no  reply,  altho  there  has  been  two  packets 
and  a  number  of  vessels  from  New  York  since  the  middle  of  last 
month. 

The  last  packet  \»'hich  arrived  two  days  ago,  brought  Letters  from 
M*".  Bond  the  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  to  Sir  John  Wentworth,  advising 
him  that  your  Exequatur  as  Vice  Consul  for  Georgia,  had  been  signed 
by  the  President*  and  forwarded  to  you.  on  which  I  congratulate  you 
since  it  is  at  least  a  respectful  attention  to  the  name  that  you  have 
been  appointed  to  succeed  your  Brother,  even  if  the  emoluments 
should  not  turn  out  so  very  considerable;  at  same  time  I  am  of  opinion 
they  will  increase,  if  Great  Britain  and  America  keep  in  peace  &  friend- 

8.  Thomas  Jefferson  signed  James  Wallace’s  exequatur  at  Washington 
Febmary  18,  1805.  In  this  document,  which  is  among  the  Wallace  papers  in 
Savannah,  the  President  affirms  that  “James  Wallace  Esquire,  having  pro¬ 
duced  to  me  his  Commission  as  'Vice  Consul  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  for  the 
Btate  of  Georgia,  to  reside  at  Savannah,  I  do  hereby  recognize  him  os  such, 
and  declare  him  free  to  exercise  such  functions,  powers  and  privileges,  as 
are  allowed  to  Consuls  of  his  said  Majesty  by  the  laws  and  treaty  in  that 
case  provided.” 
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ship,  which  1  hope  will  be  the  case  as  I  am  veiy  sure  k  is  their 
Interest. 

I  hope  you  continue  to  enjoy  your  health  and  that  our  late  Brother’s 
wife  and  family  are  well  and  comfortable;  I  request  you  to  offer  them 
my  affectionate  regards,  in  which  my  family  here  join  most  sin¬ 
cerely. 

I  have  been  much  pm^ed  within  these  few  days  respecting  a  Con¬ 
tract  for  Rice,  which  was  advertised  for  on  the  22^  Ultimo  by  our 
Commissary  General,  for  the  use  of  the  Army;  my  pen  was  in  my 
hand  severe  times  to  make  a  tender,  but  finally  desisted,  not  hearing 
form  you,  and  not  being  stifficiently  acquainted  with  the  Rice  business, 
and  only  Governed  by  a  New  York  price  Current,  which  are  often 
false  guides.  The  price  I  find  that  those  who  have  got  the  Contract, 
are  to  have  is  5 1  |  this  Currr  p  C^.  which  I  think  must  yield  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  The  price  quoted  at  N.  York  30*^  March  is  32/6  this 
money  p  C^.  Pray  what  is  the  freight  of  a  Tierce  Rice  from  Savannah 
or  Charleston  to  New  York;  are  small  British  vessels  readily  to  be  had 
on  Charter,  at  Savannah  or  Charleston.  This  Contract  will  amount 
to  upwards  of  £,^000-,  and  could  I  have  trusted  to  the  New  York 
Market,  I  am  certain  I  could  have  got  the  Contract.  It  is  a  new  order 
that  has  come  from  home  to  supply  the  Army  with  Rice  instead  of 
peas.  Is  Rice  generally  a  Cash  article  and  in  demand  with  you,  and 
at  Charleston;  I  wish  to  know  those  particulars  in  case  an  increase 
of  our  Army  &  Navy  should  occasion  a  new  demand,  there  is  not  a 
Herce  of  Rice  at  present  for  Sale  in  this  place  &  the  Consumption 
of  that  article  increases  much 

I  write  this  in  haste  to  overtake  a  Schooner  whose  topsails  are  loose, 
and  must  Conclude.  Let  me  have  an  answer  immediately— 

I  remain 

Dear  James  Yours  ever 
Halifax  24th  April  1806 

Dear  James  1  am  in  debt  at  least  three  Letters,  which  reach’d  me 
in  the  Course  of  last  fall,  and  ought  to  have  been  answered  long  ago; 
and  the  only  reason  for  my  not  doing  so,  was  the  sanguine  expet^- 
tion  I  had,  of  obtaining  the  Rice  Contract,  &  of  sending  you  a  vessel 
direct  from  hence. 

In  this  I  failed,  a  Scotch  House  here  having  some  Connexions  at 
Wilmington  N:C:  tendered  so  low  as  26/  Stg  p  C*^  and  obtained  k 
for  450  Tierces; 

The  Chief  purpose  of  this  is,  to  inform  you  (lest  you  may  not  hear 
k  soon  by  any  other  Chaimels)  that  a  Brig  called  the  Troy  of  New 
York,  was  sent  in  here  a  few  days  ago  for  Adjudication,  from  Guada- 
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loupe,  on  board  of  which,  1  leam’d  at  the  Admiralty  Register’s  Offlee, 
is  a  letter  for  you  from  your  Correspondent  at  D^arra,  acquainting, 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  ^curity  for  the  debt  owing  you 
by . . . . .  payable  by  Instal[I]ments  of  £,$oo  Stg  annually: 

You  will  be  surprised  no  doubt,  that  I  did  not  obtain  a  Copy 
of  the  Letter  to  send  you,  which  was  my  intention;  but,  before  1  was 
aware,  the  Brig  was  liberated  and  all  her  Letters  and  papers  Carried 
away, 

I  think  she  belongs  to,  or  is  consigned  to,  Le  Roy  and  Bayard  of 
New  York.  All  those  Letters  being  open’d  by  the  King’s  Advocate 
8t  Counsel  for  the  Captors,  it  is  very  possible  many  of  them  may  never 
reach  their  destination,  it  will  therefore  be  Advisable  for  you,  if  you 
have  not  received  a  duplicate  of  the  Letter,  to  write  some  friend  at 
New  York  to  inquire  at  the  Owners  of  the  Brig  Troy  for  it.  You  will 
perceive  1  write  in  a  hurry.  My  family  are  all  in  their  usual  way,  and 
T  pray  this  may  find  you  &  our  late  Brother’s  family  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  health  and  Comfort 


Yours  affectionately 

rNote] 

Letter  from  Adam  Smith  to  James  Wallace 
Demarrara 


Halifax  24!^  April  1806 

Dear  James  1  wrote  you  this  morning  under  cover  to  M*".  John 
Patrick  at  New  York. 

An  adverse  change  of  Wind  having  detain’d  the  Brig  Troy,  I  have 
been  thereby  enabled  to  procure  the  Letter  from  Mr.  Smith  of  De- 
marara  alluded  to  which  1  now  inclose  under  cover  to  Col®  Barclay 
Barclay  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  intelligence  it  conveys  may  be  realized 
and  prove  satisfactory  to  you. 

Perhaps  you  may  now  be  able  to  Effect  a  Compromise  with  your 
London  friend  by  transferring  the  Mortage,  or  selling  it  at  a  discount: 
I  have  only  to  add  my  affectionate  attachment  and  remain  ever. 

Yours 

I  have  desired  Col®  Barclay  to  forward  this  by  Post; 


Halifax  i*t.  February  1807. 

Dear  James  I  have  reason  to  think  all  the  Letters  you  wrote  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  came  to  hand;  but,  none  of  them  so  quickly 
as  to  afford  a  probable  chance  of  answering  either,  during  your 
stay  in  those  Capitals:  And  I  have  had  no  leisure  since  to  attend  to 
any  private  Correspondence;  for,  the  Legislature  of  this  Province  was 
convened  on  the  13**  November,  and  did  not  break  up  until  the  23d 
Ultimo;— a  period  when  my  time  is  cempleately  occupied  with  public 
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concerns,  and  extremely  prejudicial  to  my  private  affairs:  for  which 
I  am  by  no  means  adequately  compiensated,  but,  at  my  time  of  life, 
encumbered  with  so  numerous  a  far^y,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  change 
the  Scene!  Owing  to  the  advanced  afe  of  our  present  Governor,  and 
the  imbecility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  (w  ho  is  the  Governor’s 
Brother-in-Lav^^  the  principal,  I  may  say  the  almost  whole  weight 
of  this  Government  has  rested  on  my  shoulders  for  years;  which 
is  naturally  increasing  with  the  population  &  increase  of  the  trade  & 
agriculture  of  the  Country;  In  all  such  situations  responsibility  and 
Envy  for  ever  attaches,  and  it  requires  some  firmness  and  very  con¬ 
siderable  exertions  to  stand  erect,  and  hold  ones  ground. 

I  hope  your  visit  to  the  Northward  has,  or  will,  prove  substantially 
useful  to  you,  of  which  I  shall  be  desirous  to  be  informed;  my  family 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  your  not  coming  here;  but  1  did  not 
expect  you  so  late  in  the  season,  as  it  would  [have]  certainly  deranged 
your  plans  and  views  of  business,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
at  this  time. 

If  you  remain  at  Savannah.  I  think  you  ought  not  to  give  up  your 
Consular  seals;  these  things  are  not  liked,  and  generally  shut  the  door 
against  all  future  employment,  or  attention  of  Government,  should 
any  public  business  turn  up,  and  in  those  Revolutionary  times,  there 
is  no  telling  what  will  happen,  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  M*”. 
Bond  discovered  friendship,  in  advising  you  not  to  relinquish  hastily. 

My  family  are  all  in  their  usual  way  and  desire  their  affectionate 
regards  to  you,  and  our  late  Brorthers  family,  whose  wellfare  we 
have  very  much  at  heart.  Could  1  have  spared  John,  it  was  once  my 
intention  to  have  allowed  him  to  have  paid  you  and  them  a  visit 
this  Winter  and  returned  in  the  Spring;  but,  I  find  it  impracticable, 
my  official  duties  being  so  various  and  incessant,  that  I  require 
him  to  attend  to  my  private  concerns;  at  same  time,  a  tour  through 
the  states  would  be  very  useful  to  him  for  several  reasons;  We  have 
too  many  idle  gay  people  here,  especially  in  the  Winter,  to  whom 
business  and  Confinement  is  irksome! 

I  remain  ever  Dear  James 
Yours  most  affectionately 
(Turn) 


9.  The  Secretary  of  tho  Province  “who  is  the  Govemor'$  Brother-in-Law” 
was  Benning  Wentworth  (1757>1808).  First  cousins,  these  men  became  more 
closely  related  through  the  marriage  in  1769  of  John  Wentworth  to  Henning’s 
'sister  Frances.  Harris,' T’he  Church  of  8t.  Paul,  142. 
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My  paper  is  so  thiiif  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  put  a  Cover  upon  this 
Letter. 

I  wish  you  could  Contrive  to  send  me  by  the  way  of  New  York» 
a  small  tierce  of  fresh,  unbroke  Rice;  for  family  use.  What  has  come 
here  lately  to  very  indifferent,  of  Small  grain,  &  very  much  broke; 

I  use  a  good  deal  in  my  House,  especially  during  the  summer  months 
when  nulk  is  plenty. 

Halifax  30^.  July  1807. 

Dear  Brother  [James]  Your  Letter  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  Ob- 
servateur,  and  that  of  the  2^  May  accompanied  by  two  Barrels  of  Rice 
came  all  safe  to  hand,  and  should  have  been  answered  ere  now,  but  I 
fondly  hoped  that  you  might  have  been  enabled  to  pay  us  a  short 
visit,  both  for  your  health's  sake,  and  the  high  gratification  it  would 
have  afforded  my  family.  I  now  dispair  of  seeing  you  this  year,  con¬ 
cluding  that  public,  as  well  as  private  affairs  have  interfered  too  much. 

The  Rice  you  sent  is  very  good  and  fresh;  M*'.  Thomson  had  his 
delivered  to  him  immediately  in  perfect  good  order,  at  which  he 
grinn'd  and  shewed  his  white  teeth  to  a  great  extent.  He,  and  one  of 
his  daughters  have  gone  to  England  about  5  weeks  ago,  on  leave  for 
a  twelvemonth;  He  is  a  character  here!  (entre  nous! ) 

I  hope  the  Magnitude  of  the  Lumber  Ships  sent  you  to  load  for 
the  Dockyards,  will  render  the  agency  of  some  Consequence  to  you, 
and  it  is  dways  Creditable,  if  not  so  l^neficiaL,  to  have  such  consign¬ 
ments. 

You  are  aware  1  trust,  that  Sam:  D  -  -  -  -  ;  used  to  be  a  little  Jewish 
in  business;  possibly  London  Air,  and  frequenting  L[l]oyd’s  &c  may 
have  expanded  him,  and  I  shall  be  happy  that  you  find  it  to  be  the 
Case  in  your  dealings.  Considering  it  as  a  provision  for  one  of  my 
Brother’s  family,  and  as  an  additional  protection  with  you,  to  the 
remainder;  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear  of  my  Niece’s  Marriage,'®  and 
I  hope  she  will  be  comfortable  with  the  person  she  has  chosen.  The 
New  England  people  are  generally  industrious  and  have  a  disposition 
to  be  independent  as  to  property. 

My  family  are  all  well  at  present  and  about  me,  growing  up  fast, 
I  wish  their  prospects  were  better,  but  this  young  Country  furnishes 
but  very  few  openings  in  any  other  pursuit  than  farming,  which 
is  relished  by  few,  of  either  sex,  that  are  raised  in  the  Society  of  Towns. 
This  is  our  most  disagreeable  season  at  all  times,  and  for  this  fort¬ 
night  or  more,  have  been  inveloped  in  damp  foggy  Weather,  with 
rain,  which  is  likely  to  prove  greatly  injurious  to  the  finest  Crops 

10.  Jane  Wallace  (1785-1848),  John’s  second  daughter,  was  married  0*1 
February  18,  1807,  to  Charles  Howard,  a  Boston  merchant  In  business  at 
Savannah.  Columbian  Museum  d  Savannah  Advertiser.  February  21.  1807. 
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of  Hay  and  Grain  ever  known  in  the  Province,  and  if  not  soon  re¬ 
lieved,  must  prove  unhealthy. 

Our  late  intelligence  from  Europe,  is  not  so  flattering  as  we  ex¬ 
pected,  the  fall  of  Dantzic  is  of  some  moment  to  Bonapiarte,  and 
the  influence  he  has  gained  in  the  Turkish  Councils,  must  prove  very 
embarrassing  to  both  Russia  and  us,  at  this  time  especially,  and  am 
really  apprehensive  may  produce  a  bad  peace  from  Necessity!  The 
late  fracas  with  the  Chesapeake  is  also  unfortunate,  but  I  have  reason  to 
think  it  was  a  Necessary  measure  for  the  preservation  of  our  Naval 
strength,  and  subordination  of  the  seamen.  America  Cannot  yet  defend 
herself  against  the  Naval  powers  of  Europe;  and,  if  the  British  Navy 
is  Weakened  by  the  desertion  of  her  Sailors,  America  will  feel  the 
effects,  sooner  and  more  severely  than  she  is  aware  of  in  my  opinion! 

T  understand  the  present  Ministers  have  declared  they  will  make  no 
alteration  in  the  Treaty  made  by  their  Predecessors  with  M**.  Monro [e] 

4  pinckney.  If  this  is  the  fact.  Congress  will  probably  be  called  to  meet 
sooner  than  usual.  If  America  acts  Wisely,  she  will  strengthen  rather 
than  diminish  the  strength  of  Great  Britain,  or  it  would  be  the  Interest 
of  the  lat[t]er  to  protect  America;  and  she  can  alone  can  do  it  effec¬ 
tually  against  the  Grasp  of  Tyranny  and  Misrule. 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  with  our  best  regards  to 
my  Brother’s  Widow  &  all  her  family,  I  remain  ever 

Dear  James  Your  Affectionate  Brother 

Halifax  9^  May  1809 

Dear  James  On  the  5^11  instant,  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  your 
Letter  of  23d  March;  inclosing  one  from  M*".  Millar  fr/c].  Attorney 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  me  Joel  Hudson,  who  I  observe  di^ 
suddenly  in  your  Neighbourhood. 

He  went  from  hence  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  in  quest  of  some 
property  which  he  became  Heir  to  in  So:  Carolina,  and  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  him  until  the  receipt  of  your  Letter.  Altho*  very  much 
of  an  unsteady  itinerant,  his  proper  place  of  residence  was  about  100 
miles  to  the  Eastward  of  this  place,  where  he  occasionaly  made  At¬ 
tempts  at  improving  Land  given  to  him  by  Government  as  a  Loyalist 
and  reduced  Provincial  officer. 

I  am  inclinded  to  believe  his  property  in  this  Province  will  not  do 
more  than  pay  the  debts  he  owed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  here.  The 
House  of  Liddell  &  Co  have  a  Considerable  demand  against  him  I 
know!  However,  in  order  to  write  to  M**.  Miller  the  best  information 
that  is  to  be  procured  on  the  Subject,  I  have  requested  a  friend  of  mine 
who  lives  on  the  Spot,  to  send  me  an  exact  Account  of  the  state  of 
Hudsons  fame,  and  Stock,  with  an  Estimate  of  their  probable  value; 
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and,  if  possible,  a  List  of  the  demands  against  him.  When  these  are 
obtain’d,  1  shall  transmit  them  to  M*".  Miller  wiriiout  delay.  A  Power 
from  the  Administrator  will  be  necessary,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
property  is  worth  looking  after. 

The  change  that  is  likely  to  take  place  soon,  in  the  relations  between 
G;  B.  and  the  States,  will  1  fear,  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here  this  Summer.  I  look’d  for  you  with  almost  a  Certainty  last 
fall,  supposing  the  Embargo  would  have  made  you  all  idlers  to  the 
Southward,  seeing  you  were  such  warm  supporters  of  Mif  Jefferson’s 
Admin®’!  1  am  extremely  gratified  to  know  that  our  Brother’s  family 
are  well  and  in  tolerable  Comfort,  my  sincere  Love  and  affection  to 
them  all,  1  wish  1  could  say  more;— 

My  family  remain  as  usual,  except  the  diminution  of  my  second 
daughter  Eleanor,  who  was  married  in  June  last  to  the  Rev^.  M^. 
Porter  (an  Elnglishman  from  Oxford)  President  of  King’s  College 
in  this  Province,^^  which  has  every  appearance  of  producing  as  much 
happiness  as  this  troublesome  world  generally  affords.  Mn.  Wallace’s 
health  is  very  delicate,  and  has  been  materially  affected  by  the  longest 
and  Coldest  winter  known  here  for  30  years:  and  is  followed  by  a 
Cold,  backward,  wet  Spring. 

The  removal  of  the  Embargo  will  operate  very  sensibly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Northern  British  Colonies.  Those  in  Trade  here, 
have  being  [ric]  doing  well  these  last  18  months;—  The  Navigation 
has  [rtc]  Created  an  immense  demand  for  Timber  of  all  sorts;  250 
large  ships  and  Brigs  were  loaded  and  dispatch’d  with  timber  from 
this  Province  last  year,  and  a  great  Number  from  N.  Brunswick, 
Canada  &  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  that  is  to 
follow  the  present  measures  with  America,  will  require  some  headwork 
on  our  side;  our  present  advances  appear  greater  than  the  occasion 
required.  I  remain  ever  James 

Yours  affectionately 

Halifax  21*^  July  1809. 

Dear  James  Your  letter  of  the  3^  May,  forwarded  by  Colo  Barclay, 
came  to  hand. 

The  Partial  opening  of  our  ports  to  the  American  flag,  has  so  com- 

11.  Prom  the  Partsh  ReRlster  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Halifax:  “June  9, 
1808,  the  Rev.  Charles  Porter,  A.  M.,  President  of  Kind's  College,  Windsor, 
to  Eleanor  Wallace,  second  daughter  of  Hon.  Michael  Wallace.”  The  bride 
was  given  away  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  Wentworth’s  successsor  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  Nova  Scotia.  Harris,  The  Church 
of  Bt.  Paul  189. 
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pleately  glutted  this  market  with  Rice  and  Naval  stores,  that  there 
IS  no  prospect  of  any  advantageous  Speculation  this  year, 

Rice  has  been  so  low  as  $37  p  112^^.  The  Government  schooner 
Hunter  going  to  Boston  with  B.  General  Hoehton  on  a  tour,  I  have 
given  leave  to  my  son  John  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  states,  as  far  as  Philadelphia  if  he  desires  it.  This  goes  by  him, 
and  he  will  send  it  on  by  Water  or  post.  We  are  all  well  here  at 
present,  and  hope  diis  will  find  you  &  our  Brother’s  family  comfort¬ 
able  also,  my  Love  to  them  all  In  haste 

Yours  affectionately 

Halifax  Nova  Scotia 
4^.  March  1810. 

Dear  Brother  [Jamf.s]  Our  communication  with  the  states  having 
been  much  impeded  of  late,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which 
offers  tomorrow,  by  the  Government  Schooner  Hunter,  which  Sir 
George  Prevost  sends  to  New  York  with  dispatches  to  Mr  Jackson 
to  ask  how  you  are,  and  what  you  are  doing  these  times  of  Commercial 
stagnation,  and  also  to  enouire  after  our  Brothers  family  —  I  hope  you 
are  all  well  and  doing  well. 

We  have  had  a  long  and  rather  severe  Winter,  but  with  very  little 
Snow  on  the  Ground;  and  what  is  very  unusual  here  in  Cold  Winters, 
the  Town  has  been  very  sickly.  My  family  hitherto,  M”.  Wallace 
excepted,  have  escaped.  She,  for  many  Weeks,  has  been  very  unwell; 
at  one  time,  I  considered  her  situation  extremely  Critical,  but,  for  the 
last  Week,  she  has  been  on  the  recovery,  anJ  is  now  able  to  walk 
around  the  room,  yesterday  indeed,  she  went  out  in  a  Carriage  a  little 
distance,  but  the  Motion  fatigued  her  a  good  deal. 

Congress  I  find,  by  a  late  arrivall  from  Boston,  is  still  in  session  and 
much  divided  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  treatment  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  What  will  all  this  end  in!  It  is  the  opinion  here,  that  he  will  be 
recalled  immediately,  and  none  other  sent  in  hb  stead;  leaving  to  the 
states  to  find  out  a  mode  of  Negotiating  if  they  desire  it:  and  1  confess, 
it  appears  to  me  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  on  the  occasion; 
for.  while  there  is  so  strong  a  french  influence  in  America,  the  two 
Countrys  will  never  meet  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms. 

A  wriver  under  the  signature  of  Mucius,  said  to  be  John  Randolph, 
throws  out  many  hints,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  are  well  founded, 
the  indefatigable  and  Crafty  policy  of  France,  will  always  find  in¬ 
struments  to  promote  its  schemes  in  the  States,  until  the  Clovenfoot 
makes  its  appearance  so  Conspicuous,  that  every  one  but  the  bind  will 
see.  If  War  is  to  be  the  result,  it  will  be  a  dreadful  one  I  fear.  The 
New  secretary  for  Foreign  affairs.  Marquis  Wellesly,  does  not  traffic. 
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either  in  the  Cabinet  or  field.  I  still  hope  however  another  course 
will  be  pursued. 

I  desire  my  affectionate  regards  and  those  of  all  my  family,  to 
M™.  Wallace  and  her’s,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  and  them  soon, 
through  Colo  Barclay  or  any  of  your  friends  at  New  York,  and  widi 
Continued  affection  I  remain  Dear  James  Yours  Ever 

Halifax  13^**.  October  18 ii. 

Dear  James  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  hearing  from  you;  and,  I  declined  writing,  in  consequence 
of  a  belief  I  was  led  to  entertain,  that  you  intend  coming  to  the  North¬ 
ward  this  summer. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  that 
had  been  seized  to  the  Southward,  and  came  passenger  to  Boston  with 
Mr.  and  M™.  Howard. 

I  now  give  up  all  expectation  for  this  season,  at  same  time,  1  wonder 
you  did  not,  during  this  time  of  suspended  intercourse,  endeavour  to 
relax  a  little,  and  tak[e]  in  the  benefit  of  our  Northern  Air  for  a  few 
Weeks. 

I  see  by  the  American  papers,  that  there  has  been  a  violent  Tornado 
at  Charleston,  and  done  much  mischief,  I  trust  you  experienced  nothing 
of  it  at  Savannah,  since  it  was  of  no  extent  Latudinally.  On  the 
30  Uutimo,  there  was  a  short,  but  very  severe  Gale  in  our  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  has  done  much  dammage  [nV]on  the  Coast,  and 
all  our  squadron  sent  in  disabled,  but  none  lost,  that  we  have  heard 
of. 

My  son  John  return’d  from  England  about  a  month  ago,  where  he 
went  to  get  confirm’d  in  an  appointment  in  the  Customs  here,  which 
I  had  solicited  for,  through  the  Interest  of  our  late  Governor  Sir  John 
Wentworth,  finding  he  had  no  turn,  or  application  to  business.  It  is 
worth  at  present,  1^500  this  Currency  p  annum. 

M".  Wallace’s  constitution  and  Health,  has  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month,  been  much  on  the  decline,  which  has  materially  affected  her 
hearing:  the  rest  of  my  family  are  all  in  good  health,  and  grown  up 
to  be  of  heavy  expence  to  me,  without  any  increase  of  means;  1  hope 
Mr*.  Wallace  and  her  family  are  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
doing  well,  which  will  alwise  Iricl  be  grateful  to  me  to  hear,  my  af¬ 
fectionate  regards  to  them.  Having  last  year,  received  a  note  from  M". 
Howard  at  sea,  on  her  passage  to  Boston,  I  wrote  him  to  say  I,  and 
my  family  would  have  been  happy  at  seeing  them  here,  but  1  received 
no  Answer:  nor,  did  I  hear  from  them  this  trip. 

With  sincere  affection  I  remain 
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Halifax  28  April  1815 

Dear  Brother  [James]  I  have  this  moment  received  yours  of  25 
Feb7.  and  the  packet  from  Elngiand  is  now  get[t]ing  under  way  for 
New  York,  so  that  I  have  only  here  to  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

American  Bottoms  are  not  admitted  here,  and  we  are  in  much 
suspense  as  to  our  future  Connexion  with  the  states,  which  probably 
would  soon  have  been  known,  but  for  the  New  Combustion  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  the  escape  of  Bonaparte,  which  reachd  us  three  days  ago  by 
a  M:  of  War  excess.  Our  Garrisons  will  probably  be  diminished,-  for 
a  time,  consequently  the  demand  for  Rice  will  be  less,  —  and  our  Wants 
supplv’d  by  partial  Cargos  from  [New]  York  Boston  &c 

We  are  all  well,  and  made  happy  to  hear  you  are  so  at  Savannah, 
and  that  you  have  suffered  so  little  by  the  War.  Love  to  all 

Yours  ever  affectionately 

Halifax  N.  Scotia 
2 2*  November  1815 

Dear  James  The  Sloop  you  went  into  Boston,  having  been  run  on 
shore  near  the  Light  house  on  her  return,  and  wreck’d,  all  the  Letters 
were  lost,  consequently  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  since  you  left 
Yarmouth.  By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Young  to  his  son,  we  heard  you  had 
12  days  passage  up,  which  was  most  tideous  [ric]  &  uncomfortable 
no  doubt.  I  trust  the  later  part  of  your  Journey  home  proved  more 
forunate,  and  that  your  business  had  not  suffered  by  your  long  absence. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  I  have  not  heard  from  you  at  New  York; 
it  is  true,  there  have  been  but  one  or  two  Arrivalls  from  thence  for 
several!  weeks,  and  the  sailing  of  those  vessels  you  might  not  have 
had  any  knowledge  of. 

The  packet  so  anxiously  look’d  for,  when  you  was  [nc]  here, 
did  not  arrive  until  the  8l>  instant,  having  a  passage  of  59  days:  We 
have  however,  another  on  the  i8*».  in  35  days,  which  is  the  last  that 
comes  here  dhrecty  until  March  next:—  a  great  Chasm  in  our  Com¬ 
munication  with  home:—  I  put  you  to  an  extra  expence  of  po^a^, 
by  sending  a  part  of  our  Newspaper  with  the  latest  Authentic  in- 
teligence  riom  Europe,  on  this  side  the  Water  I  believe,  it  being  down 
to  the  141*.  October.  I  do  not  write  William  at  present,  and  shall  expect 
to  hear  jrom  him,  with  a  true  &  full  account  of  his  Journey.  I  hope 
he  made  a  good  traveUer;  tell  him  M**.  Hartshome  sailed  for  England 
a  few  days  after  you  left  this,  and  an  unusual  Number  of  our  Halifax 
Merchants  &c  &c  have  gone  since,  and  still  going;  there  is  nothing  new 
or  interesting  passing  with  us  here,  except  the  declension  of  trade 
which  every  day  shews  itself  more  and  More  in  our  streets.  What 
effect  the  Commercial  treaty,  when  ratify’d  and  gone  into  operation 
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may  produce,  is  yet  to  learn.  It  appears  by  the  Prince  Regents  orders 
in  Council  however,  that  they  do  not  doubt  of  its  ratification  in  Eng¬ 
land!  if  your  orders  were  attended  to,  I  expect  your  little  Cotton 
shipnient  will  turn  out  well. 

There  is  not  at  this  time  a  single  Cask  of  saleable  Rke  here,  the 
Glut,  and  Consequent  low  price  of  flour  here  for  some  months,  has 
diminished  our  intercourse  with  the  states  greatly  of  late,  and  die 
only  article  we  want.  Com  is  too  high  in  the  states,  it  commands  5/6 
to  6/  p  bushed  just  now.  We  are  all  in  usual  health,  and  join  in  most 
affecdonate  regards  to  all  our  relations  in  Georgia 
We  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  of  your  return  to  Savannah,  and  /.  to 
hear  of  your  ultimate  determination  as  to  future  residence,  being  ever 

Dear  James  Yours 

[To  be  concluded.] 
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A  True  and  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia.  By  Pat¬ 
rick  Tailfcr  and  Others.  With  Comments  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Clarence  L.  Ver  Steeg.  (Wormsloc 
Foundation  Publications,  Number  Four.  Athens:  University  of  Geoi^ 
Press,  i960.  Pp.  xxxiv,  169.  Frontispiece,  end  papers.  I5.00). 

This  significant  publication  provides  a  remarkable  insight  into  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  Trustees  in  their  attempt  to  establish  the 
colony  of  Georgia.  Previous  publications  of  the  Wormsloe  Foundation 
have  made  important  contributions  to  information  about  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  period,  but  the  presentation  of  A  True  and  Historical  Narrative 
with  the  comments  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  interspersed  at  appropriate 
points  makes  available  what  may  well  be  the  most  significant  single 
volume  for  understanding  the  basis  of  the  problems  of  the  Trusteeship 
period. 

The  authors  of  the  Narrative  were  Patrick  Tailfer,  David  Douglas, 
and  Hugh  Anderson,  each  of  whom  had  settled  in  Georgia  at  his  own 
expense.  Faced  with  problems,  however,  they  left  the  colony  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  settled  in  Charlestown  where  they  collaborated  to 
publish  their  grievances.  They  stated  their  case  in  well-written  prose 
and  employed  effectively  the  weapon  of  satire  characteristic  of  the 
early  i8th  century.  Several  other  significant  petitions  of  complaint 
aie  included  in  the  Narrative  to  strengthen  the  case  which  the  authors 
attempt  to  make.  For  the  reader  with  knowledge  of  the  basic  facts 
of  this  period  the  document  makes  interesting  reading.  Included  are 
figures  about  population  and  crops,  descriptions  of  the  principal  settle¬ 
ments,  and  references  to  leading  figures  such  as  Oglethorpe,  John 
Wesley,  and  Thomas  Causton.  As  the  case  is  presented  by  these  au¬ 
thors,  the  reader  is  impressed  by  the  slow  and  difficult  beginnings  of 
settlement  in  Georgia. 

As  valuable  as  the  Narrative  is,  however,  the  addition  of  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  make  the  publication  infinitely  more 
significant.  As  President  of  the  Trustees,  Egmont  was  as  well  informed 
as  he  could  be  without  actually  having  seen  conditions  at  firt  hand. 
He  evidently  had  read  and  digested  all  reports  from  the  colony  and 
was  able  to  buttress  with  detailed  information  from  sources  he  trusted 
his  defense  of  the  policies  of  the  Trustees.  Egmont  questioned  many 
of  the  facts  used  by  the  opposition  and  accused  them  of  exaggeration, 
misrepresentation,  and  even  calumny.  In  his  own  hand  he  wrote  his 
comments  on  sheets  which  he  had  bound  between  the  pages  of  his 
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copy  of  the  Narrative.  These  comments  have  been  included  in  approp¬ 
riate  places  within  the  body  of  this  edition  of  the  Narrative. 

Here  presented  then  is  the  great  debate  over  conditions  in  the  colony 
and  the  causes  of  the  difficulties.  The  critics  analyze  the  troubles  as 
springing  chiefly  from  the  policies  of  the  Irustees,  especially  those 
luving  to  do  with  the  tenure  and  distribution  of  land  and  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  slaves.  I'hey  are  not  above  attacking  local  administrators  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Trustees.  Oglethorpe  himself  was  the  object  of  a  major 
attack.  On  the  other  hand,  Egmont  defends  the  policies  of  the  Trustees 
on  the  basis  of  his  conception  of  the  enterprise  as  a  unique  experiment 
in  paternalistic  philanthropy.  Here  as  in  no  other  place  in  the  literature 
of  colonial  Georgia  is  the  issue  joined  so  directly.  Here  is  dramatized 
the  conflict  between  colonials  on  the  frontier  who  felt  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  approaching  failure  because  the  Trustees  refused  to  face 
realities,  and  Trustees  in  London  who  made  policies  to  achieve  goals 
which  they  had  set  without  ever  surveying  in  person  the  environment 
in  which  the  utopia  was  to  be  set. 

The  excellent  and  penetrating  introduction  written  by  Clarence  L. 
Ver  Steeg  makes  the  point  that  the  underlying  cause  of  all  Georgia’s 
troubles  lay  in  the  conflict  inherent  in  diverse  objectives  behind  the 
founding:  imperial,  philanthropic,  and  colonial  defense.  This  difficulty 
is  illuminated  in  the  debate  between  Egmont  and  Tailfer  et  al.  The 
argument  also  foreshadows  the  differences  that  brought  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution;  namely,  the  inability  to  reconcile  colonial  and  British 
points  of  view. 

JuDsoN  C.  Ward,  Jr. 

Emory  University 

The  Fall  of  Richmond.  By  Remben  W.  Patrick.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  i960.  Pp.  ix,  144.  Illustrations,  map. 
$400). 

The  Fall  of  Richmond  is  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  capital 
city  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  of  course,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Richmond,  Surrey,  England,  where  Elizabeth  Tudor  and 
her  predecessors  resided,  or  a  dozen  other  Richmonds  that  a  bright 
school  boy  could  name.  But  it  doesn’t  require  the  smoke  of  blackened 
ruins  sketched  on  the  fire  red  dust  jacket  of  the  book  to  make  one 
know  its  theme.  Interest  in  the  American  Civil  War  is  so  great  in 
the  region  where  this  little  volume  will  be  most  widley  read,  that 
“Richmond”  means  the  stronghold  of  the  Confederacy,  “Fall”  means 
Lee’s  departure  from  that  place  and  the  full  title  adds  up  to  the  tragic 
days  of  April  2-4,  1865. 
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ProfesM)r  Patrick,  working  from  eye-witness  reports,  letters,  diaries, 
newspapers  and  official  records,  gives  a  full  and  dramatic  narration  of 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  So  effective  is  he  in  his  power  of  descrip- 
tions.  By  a  Creole  of  Saint  Domingue.  Translated  and  edited  by  Althea 
silent  cinema  but  hears  it  as  well.  Patrick  has  added  sound  to  history 
writing. 

This  book,  “the  first  complete  story  of  Richmond’s  darkest  days,” 
is  the  result  of  Professor  Patrick’s  lectures  delivered  at  Louisiana  State 
University  in  the  1959  Walter  Lynwood  Fleming  series.  As  popular 
lectures  they  must  have  caught  the  imagination  of  the  audience;  and 
as  published  essays  they  are  informative,  logically  organized  and  forcib¬ 
ly  written.  The  fact  that  they  are  based  on  contemporary  accounts 
makes  them  convincingly  accurate,  but  because  the  author  uses  only 
internal  documentation  one  is  at  a  loss  to  substantiate  the  statements 
and  is  unable  to  restore  those  statements  to  their  original  context  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  author’s  conclusions.  The 
general  reader  enjoys  relief  from  footnotes  and  bibliography,  but  the 
historian  would  have  welcomed  those  features  if  they  had  been  added. 

In  spite  of  its  dramatic  tone  the  book  is  clearly  the  work  of  an 
objective  historian,  although  Patrick  slips  occasionally  into  subtle 
insinuations  and  subjective  comments  that  reflect  either  bias  or  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  sensational.  An  example  of  bias  in  his  statement  that 
“even  aristocrats  proved  to  be  resourceful  in  this  critical  period.” 
(p.  1 15).  A  story  “of  doubtful  authenticity”  (p.  119)  is  recounted 
apparently  for  dramatic  effect.  Finally,  mention  of  Taylor’s  “virgin 
wife”  (p.  51)  raises  the  question  of  the  author’s  ability  to  substantiate 
all  his  statements.  A  less  colorful  writer  would  resist  the  use  of  the 
adjective  in  this  instance. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

My  Odyssey:  Experiences  of  a  Young  Refugee  from  Two  Revolu¬ 
tions.  By  a  Creole  of  Saint  Domingue.  Translated  and  edited  by  Althea 
de  Puech  Parham.  Introduction  by  Selden  Rodman.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  xxvi,  205.  Illustrations,  map 
end  papers.  $4.95). 

The  story  of  the  bloody  slave  rebellion  in  Haiti  (the  French  Saint 
Domingue)  is  best  known  through  the  many  books  on  the  Negro 
leader,  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  and  the  famous  opera,  “Emperor  Jones.” 
In  the  present  volume,  an  unpublished  manuscript  long  hidden  away 
in  a  group  of  family  papers,  a  sophisticated  French  creole  youth  fresh 
from  school  in  France,  narrates  in  vivid  terms  the  tale  from  the  other 
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side,  that  of  the  bewildered  and  bedeviled  European  “blancs”  fighting 
flrst  to  retain  their  landed  ekates  'wd  later  to  save  their  lives.  Many 
of  the  creole  ‘nnally  forced  to' flee  the  blood-soaked  island  in  1797, 
eventually  reached  ihe  United  States!  rame  settling  along  the  coa^ 
legions  of  Georgia,  especially  in  Savonnih  and  St.  Marys.  Although 
the  editor  of  this  manuscript  is  not  defended  from  a  Georgia  settler 
(her  ancestor  settled  in  New  Orleans),  the^story  told  in  My  Odyssey 
^ould  prove  exciting  reading  to  ah  Geor^ans  interested  in  the  h^oiy 
of  these  Frdich  refugees'.' ■'  • 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 
University  of  Georgie 

A  Confederate  GirPs  Diary.  By  Sarah  Morg^  Dawson.  Edited  with 
a  Foreword  and  Notes  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.  (Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial  Series.  Kodmington:  Indiana  Universi^  >9^*  xxxvii, 
47?-l7*5o)- 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1913.  'Hie  first 
edition  was  often  referred  to  as  a  remarkable  diary,'  among  the  best 
recorded  during  the 'days  of  the 'Confederacy.  Its  style  is  attractive, 
but  its  scope  is  very  limited.  It  i^  the  work  of  a  Baton  Rouge  girl,  who 
although  a  proud  secessionist  herself,  was  tolerant  of  the  views  of 
others.  In ‘spite  of  her  yoiith  and  lack  of  experience  in  public  affairs, 
she"  quickly  observed:  “I' see  no  salvation  Dh  either 'side.  No  glory 
awaits  the  Southern  Confederacy,  even  if  it  does  achieve  independ^ce; 
it  will  be  a  mere  speck  in  the  world,  with  no  weight  or  authority. 
The  North  confesses  itself  lost  without  us,  and  has  paid  an  unheara 
of  ransom  to  regain  us.” 

Miss  Morgan  was  also  much  opposed  to  extremes,  urging  that  “fire 
eating”  editors  on  both  sides  should  be  “soundly  cowhiided,”  and  she 
was  equally  disgusted  with  loud-mouthed  Southern  women  who  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  their  vile  language  in  denouncing  Yankees. 

The  diary  as  a  whole  is  an  interesting  account  of  how  a  proud 
Southern  family  was  reduced  to  want  while  racing  about  dodging 
Federal  cannon  fire  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area. 

Joseph  H.  Parks 

University  of  Georgia 
\  •  • 

Heraldry  for  the  American  Genealopst.  By  Jean  Stephe;:son.  (Spe¬ 
cial  Publications  of  the  National  Genealogical  Society,  No.  25. 
Washington;  National  Genealogical  Society,  1959.  Pp.  44.  Illustrations. 
I2.00).  ''  ’  ■  ,  ,  . 
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In  the  foreword  Dr.  Arthur  Adams  says  of  Heraldry,  “There  are 
few  subjects  in  which  there  is  so  general  an  interest  concerning  which 
there  is  so  much  misunderstanding  and  so  much  downright  ignorance.” 

Dr.  Stephenson  has  taken  22  concise  chapters  to  explain  and  describe 
Heraldry,  a  particular  need  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  families.  The  illustrations  of  40  coats  of  arms  are  well  done  by 
Azalea  Green  Badgley.  Each  is  explained  and  the  author  brings  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  virtually  no  case  in  which  there  is  but  one  coat 
of  arms  for  a  family  name. 

The  use  of  coats  of  arms  in  the  United  States  is  discussed  and  Dr. 
Stephenson  re-emphasizes  the  importance  of  genealogical  research  in 
establishing  one’s  right  to  use  coats  of  arms.  The  component  parts  of 
coats  of  arms  are  explained  in  detail. 

There  are  chapters  on  arms  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  France  in  addition  to  those  on  English  heraldry. 

The  book  is  a  revision  and  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  originally 
published  in  the  National  Historical  MagazinCy  1938-1940,  which  were 
so  favorably  received. 

Bess  D.  Stanley 
Savarmahy  Ga. 

Quartermaster  General  of  the  Union  Army.  A  Biography  of  M.  C. 
Meigs.  By  Russell  F.  Weigley.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1959.  Pp.  xii,  396.  Frontispiece.  $7.50). 

Montgomery  Cunningham  Meigs  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a 
biography,  but  it  is  probably  just  as  well,  for  the  one  Professor  Weig¬ 
ley  has  given  him  is  superb.  Meigs’  grandfather  Josiah  Meigs  became 
for  a  few  years  president  of  the  University  of  Geoi^  when  it  was 
founded  in  1801;  M.  C.  Meigs’  father  Charles  was  a  graduate  of  that 
institution  in  1809;  and  to  make  his  Georgia  background  complete 
M.  C  Meigs  was  bom  in  Augusta.  His  father  soon  moved  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  young  Meigs  grew  up.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  though  first  assigned  to  the  Artillery,  he  was  in  1837  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

His  first  work  out  of  West  Point  was  a  survey  of  rivers  and  locations 
of  forts,  under  Robert  E.  Lee,  for  whom  he  then  had  great  respect 
and  affection,  but  whom  he  considered  after  the  Civil  War  an  arch 
traitor  and  a  candidate  for  the  gallows.  And  after  the  war,  Meigs 
would  have  gladly  seen  Jefferson  Davis  hanging  from  the  same  gd- 
lows— the  man  to  whom  as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  1850’s  Meigs 
owed  much  to  and  to  whom  he  was  ever  grateful  until  war  came. 

In  his  antd>ellum  career  Meigs  was  a  great  builder— the  wings  of  the 
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Capitol  in  Washington  having  been  constructed  under  his  supervision 
as  well  as  the  Washington  Aqueduct  with  its  Cabin  John  Bridge,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  Secretary  of  War,  until  it  was 
spitefully  removed  after  the  war,  but  finally  restored. 

The  main  part  of  this  book  deals  with  Meigs  as  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Federal  armies,  and  in  this  position  he  was  one  of  the 
important  architects  of  victory,  for  no  major  military  operation  ever 
failed  for  lack  of  “food  or  forage  or  transportation.” 

Meigs  was  a  bitter  and  unrestrained  hater  of  the  South  for  having 
brought  on  a  war  and  having  “murdered”  his  son  John  on  the  Swift 
Run  Gap  Road.  His  post-war  attitude  toward  the  South  was  a  personal 
one,  and  he  became  and  remained  “a  staunch  bloody-shirt  Republican” 
even  breaking  off  all  relations  with  his  brother  Henry,  who  remained 
in  the  South  and  aided  the  Confederacy. 

The  author  has  written  an  entirely  sympathetic  biography  of  Meigs 
and  has  presented  him  as  one  of  the  great  and  long-neglected  patriot 
who  had  the  vision  of  his  country  “purged  of  her  sins  and  so  magnified 
in  strength  that  she  would  buttress  freedom  with  a  physical  power 
overshadowing  the  might  of  France  and  Finland,  the  great  powers 
of  the  day,  as  a  giant  obscures  a  pigmy.  This  was  the  destiny  of 
America;  and  the  life  of  M.  C.  Meigs,  by  God’s  grace,  was  to  help 
make  it  so.  A  man  could  ask  no  more.”  So  concludes  author  Weigley. 

Reluctant  Rebel.  The  Secret  Diary  of  Robert  Patrickj  1861-1865. 
Edited  by  F.  Jay  Taylor.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  1959.  Pp.  xiv,  271.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

In  1861  Robert  Patrick  joined  a  Louisiana  Regiment  and  for  the 
entire  war  remained  in  the  ^nfederate  army,  serving  most  of  the  time 
in  the  Commissary  and  Quartermaster  departments.  But  he  was  close 
enough  in  the  fighting,  in  which  he  now  and  then  participated,  to  know 
what  was  going  on  militarily.  The  greatest  value  of  his  account  lies 
in  its  apt  descriptions  of  the  country  through  which  he  marched, 
of  his  associates  in  the  army,  and  of  the  civilians  he  met.  He  wrote  in 
a  realistic  fashion  and  with  a  great  deal  of  humor  at  times.  There 
was  much  drinkinig  in  the  army  and  often  carried  on  to  the  extent 
of  downright  drunkenness.  He  was  not  averse  to  entering  in  his  diary 
when  he  himself  got  drunk,  though  he  did  not  reach  this  stage  fre¬ 
quently. 

Patrick’s  unit  operated  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  in  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  though  his  diary  does  not 
include  these  last  two  states.  He  was  at  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  and  in 
Johnston’s  army  retreating  before  Sherman’s  advance  to^  Atlanta.  His 
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descriptions  of  his  Georgia  experiences  are  full  and  illuminating.  One 
of  the  characters  whom  he  mentioned  frequently  in  his  diary  was  a 
nierchant  from  Columbus,  Geor^.  His  descriptions  of  diis  fellow 
are  quite  humorous. 

This  diary  was  written  originally  in  shorthand.  Later  Patrick  tran¬ 
scribed  it  inito  a  ledger  book;  and  although  the  editor  states  that  the 
shorthand  diary  was  compared  by  a  modem  expert  with  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  made  by  Patrick,  internal  evidence  at  places  indicates  that  all 
of  the  diary  could  not  have  been  written  under  the  dates  indicated. 
The  actual  diary  begins  with  October  21,  1862  and  ends  with  January 
30,  1865,  with  various  gaps  between  these  dates.  Patrick  leads  up  to 
the  beginning  with  a  sort  of  journal  not  set  off  day  by  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  at  face  value  everything  which  Patrick 
writes,  for  he  was  good  at  playing  with  language  and  undoubtedly 
the  ease  with  which  he  wrote  and  the  use  of  a  little  imagination,  let 
him  make  a  good  story  a  little  better.  But,  after  all,  this  is  entertaining 
reading  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  essentially  the  truth. 

The  Bttrial  Place  of  Button  Givinnett.  A  Report  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldertnen  of  the  City  of  Savannah.  Bjr  the  Savannah-Chatham  County 
Historic  Site  and  Monument  Commission.  (Savannah:  Published  by 
the  Commission,  1959.  Pp.  34.  Illustrations). 

The  location  of  the  grave  of  Button  Gwinnett  has  always  been  a 
mystery— at  least  up  to  1959.  It  has  sometimes  been  surmisied  that  he 
had  been  buried  on  St.  Catherines  Island,  but  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  has  been, that  his  grave  was  in  the  Colonial  Cemetery  in 
Savannah.  In  1957  Arthur  J.  Funk,  having  retired  from  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Savannah,  decided  to  try  to  solve  the  mystery. 
Using  a  great  deal  of  detective  skill  he  located  the  stub  of  a  tombstone 
which  he  judged  to  be  that,  of  Gwinnett,  and,  began  digging.  First 
that  part  of  the  stone  which  was  under  ground  was  examined,  and 
then  the  skeleton. 

The  leg  bone  above  the  left  knee  (Gwinnett  had  been  shot  in  this 
place  in  the  famous  duel)  was  sent  to  an  expert  in  the  Smithonian 
Institution,  who  with  no  further  evidence,  decided  that  the  skeleton 
could  not  be  that  of  Gwinnett.  Mr.  Funk  offered  further  evidence 
but  the  expert  was  not  interested  in  going  further  into  the  problem. 
This  and  additional  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Funk  has  been  assessed 
here,  the  main  narrative  of  this  report  bein^  written  by  Thomas  H. 
Gignilliat,  an  expert  in  certain  fields  of  this  evidence.  His  decision, 
concurred  in  by  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  was: 

*Tirst:  The  evidence  that  Button  Gwinnett  was  burM  in  the  Old 
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Christ  Qiurch  iCeipetery  now  incorporated  within  the  city  limits 
of  Colonial  Park,  while  not  irrefutable,  establishes  that  contention  to 
our  satisfaction  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt; 

‘‘Second.  The  evidence  that  the  remains  uneanhed  are  those  of 
Button  Gwinnett,  while  not  establishing  that  contention  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  is  so  cumulatively  impressive  that  we  find  this  con¬ 
tention  to  be  probably  true.”  This  reviewer  agrees  with  this  statement. 

Red  River  Campaign.  Politics  and  Cotton  in  the  Cvil  War.  By 
Ludwell  H.  Johnson.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1958. 
Pp.  xii,  318.  Maps.  $5.00). 

The  story  of  the  Red  River  campaign  lay  fallow  as  one  of  the 
most  enticing  fields  of  Qvil  War  history  until  finally  Ludwell  H. 
Johnson  came  along  to  work  it  accordii^  to  the  best  traditions  of 
scholarly  research  and  writing— and  not  afraid  to  make  judgements. 

This  campaign  was  probably  unique  in  the  many  marchings  to  and 
fro  in  the  war.  It  was  called  forth  by  a  multiplicity  of  forces  and 
favors  sought  for.  There  was  the  cry  of  the  Texan  .Macedonians  (the 
Lone  Star  Union  men)  for  help  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  Rebels; 
but  even  before  the  war  there  were  to  be  sown  some  of  die  seeds  of 
the  expedition.  If  Texas  were  settled  by  Free  Soilers  it  could  supply 
the  whole  United  States  with  cotton  at  a  cheaper  price  than  slave 
labor  could  produce.  When  the  war  broke  out  and  the  New  England 
cotton  mills  were  shutting  down  for  want  of  cotton,  a  cry  went  up 
from  that  region  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  occupy  Texas, 
not  only  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  Confederates  for  the  use  of  A.  J. 
Hamilton  and  other  Unionists,  but  more  particularly  to  secure  cotton. 
Maximilian  in  Mexico  needed  attention  of  the  kind  that  the  United 
States  would  have  liked  to  ^ve  him.  So,  the  forces  to  deliver  Texas 
could  continue  across  the  Rio  Grange  and  attend  to  Maximilian. 

The  expedition  was  talked  of  from  .  the  outbreak  of  war  until  it 
acmally  got  started  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Ben  Butler  wanted  to  com¬ 
mand  it,  but  N.  P.  Banks  was  put  in  charge— however,  not  until  the 
Mississippi  River  had  been  opened  up  to  the  sea,  to  please  the  Nordi- 
west. 

The  expedition  itself  was  a  dismal  failure,  signalized  by  the  principal 
battle  at  Sabine  Crossroads  or  Mansfield,  as  the  Confederates  called  it, 
a  casualty  of  cotton  speculation  and  incompetent  leadership. 

Professor  Jotuison  is  equidly  at  home  in  treating  the  campaign  from 
the  military  standpoint  as  from  the  many  other  aspects  which  charac¬ 
terized  it,  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic. 
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Memoirs  or  a  Quick  Glance  at  my  Various  Travels  and  Sojourns 
in  the  Creek  Nation.  By  General  Milford.  (Translated  and  Edited 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Index  by  Ben  C  McCary.  Kennesaw, 
Ga.:  Continental  Book  Company,  1959.  xii,  231.  Map.  $7.50). 

This  book  was  originally  published  in  Paris,  France,  in  1802,  in 
French.  Here  for  the  first  time  appears  a  translation  of  the  complete 
book. 

Milford  was  a  Frenchman,  who  in  1775  became  overpowered  by  a 
wonderlust  and  set  out  on  the  first  vessel  he  could  find  bound  for  any 
place— he  did  not  care  where.  He  landed  in  Norway  but  soon  finding 
a  vessel  coming  to  America,  he  boarded  it  and  landed  in  Connecticut. 
He  made  his  way  southward  until  he  reached  Savannah.  He  then 
moved  up  the  river  to  Augusta,  then  over  into  South  Carolina  and 
back  into  Georgia  across  the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  and  on  into 
what  was  later  to  be  the  state  of  Alabanu. 

He  met  with  an  old  Creek  on  the  Flint  River,  who  led  him  to  Coweta 
across  the  Chattahoochee,  where  he  met  Alexander  McGillivray,  a 
principal  Creek  chief,  though  he  was  one-half  Scotsman,  and  a  fourth 
each  of  French  and  Creek.  Later,  Milford  married  McGUlivray’s  sister. 
He  remained  among  the  Creeks  for  the  next  twenty  years,  returning 
to  France  in  1795  and  writing  this  book  in  the  hopes  that  he  might 
prevail  on  Napoleon  to  send  him  along  with  the  French  expedition 
designed  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana. 

lliis  book  has  been  translated  into  flowing  easily-read  English  and 
it  makes  an  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  the  Frenchman’s 
residence  among  the  Creeks,  his  travels  over  the  Nation,  and  far  into 
the  West  across  the  Mississippi,  his  leading  the  Creeks  into  their  wars, 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  Creek  Indians  and  their  customs.  There 
is  much  exaggeration,  confusion  of  geographic  names,  and  a  strong 
venom  against  the  Americans— especially  ^ose  living  in  the  backwoods. 
Though  this  book  may  remind  one  of  the  works  of  Baron  Munchausen 
in  certain  spots,  it  is  in  fact  an  important  work;  and  with  proper  care, 
it  may  be  used  as  a  source  for  valuable  historical  information  on  die 
Creels  and  the  frontier. 

A  Southern  Woman^s  Story.  Life  in  Confederate  Richmond.  By 
Phoebe  Yates  Pember.  Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  (Jackson,  Tenn.: 
McCowat-Mercer  Press,  Inc.,  1959.  Pp.  viii,  199.  Illustrations.  $4.95). 

Phoebe  Yates  Pember  was  the  fourth  child  of  Jacob  Qavius  Levy 
and  his  wife,  Fanny  Yates  Pember,  born  in  1823  and  married  sometime 
before  the  Qvil  War  to  Thomas  Pember  of  Bo^on,  who  died  in  1861., 
The  next  year  Mrs.  Pember  offered  her  services  as  a  matron  in  die. 
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Chimborazo  Hospital  in  Richmond,  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
hospital  in  the  world  at  that  time.  Here  she  remained  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  administering  to  the  needs  of  the  many  Confederate  soldier 
inmates.  She  lived  on  until  1913,  dying  in  Pittsburgh. 

Sometime  after  the  war,  but  before  1879,  she  wrote  an  account  of 
her  hospital  experiences  with  incidental  notes  on  life  in  wartime  Rich¬ 
mond.  This  book,  entitled  A  Southern  Woman's  Story ^  was  published 
in  1879,  in  an  edition  which  either  was  small  or  did  not  sell  well, 
for  later  it  became  an  extremely  scarce  item  in  the  booksellers’  shops. 
Recent  scholarship  has  recognized  this  work  to  be  of  outstanding 
importance  for  its  description  of  the  Confederate  hospital  service  at 
Chimborazo,  for  its  realistic  and  frank  style  of  composition,  for  its 
lightness  and  yet  also  for  its  pathos.  It  has  well  deserved  a  reprinting, 
and  it  was  fortunate  in  being  edited  by  Professor  Wiley,  who  has 
supplied  an  excellent  introduction,  and  has  enriched  the  book  with 
more  than  two  dozen  well  executed  illustrations.  He  has  also  supplied 
several  letters  previously  unpublished,  written  by  Mrs.  Pember,  from 
the  Chimborazo  Hospital.  To  the  publishers  praise  is  due  for  producing 
a  beautiful  book. 

Slavery.  A  Problem  in  American  Institutional  and  Intellectual  Life. 
By  Stanley  M.  Elkins.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1959.  Pp.  viii,  248.  $4.50). 

This  book  is  a  highly  intellectual  exercise,  exploring  the  effects 
slavery  had  on  the  Negroes’  personality.  If  there  was  a  Sambo  type 
(and  traditionally  there  was)  was  it  a  reality  or  something  put  on  to 
curry  favor  with  the  master?  Why  was  there  no  such  type  developed 
among  slaves  in  Latin  America?  Was  the  infantilism  in  the  Negro’s 
nature  put  there  by  the  heavy  hand  of  absolute  authority,  and 
analagous  to  the  effect  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  had  on  their 
inmates? 

This  book  is  not  a  history  of  slavery  in  any  sense,  as  the  author  so 
emphatically  states.  Professor  Elkins,  who  teaches  in  the  History 
Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  attempted  here  to  go 
into  the  aspects  of  American  slavery  which  have  remained  free  from 
the  serious  attention  of  the  various  historians  who  have  written  on 
slavery  as  a  historical  institution.  The  work  is  highly  scholarly,  critical, 
and  philosophical,  and  requires  some  concentration  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  if  he  is  not  soon  to  find  himself  lost. 
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1837  Orveau  print  of  Savannah  - - 26  Oo 


WANTED 

By  exchange  the  following  numbers  of  the  Oeorgia  Hiatorical  Quarterly. 
December,  1017;  June,  September,  1018;  March,  1021;  March,  ^ptember, 
December,  1022;  March,  September,  December.  1023;  March,  June,  1924; 
March,  June,  December,  1985;  June,  December.  1086;  June,  September, 
December,  1929;  September.  December,  1930;  March,  1043;  March,  1062; 
March,  June,  1953;  June,  1957.  H 

Members  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  are  entitled  to  a  15%  discount 
on  all  publications  of  the  Society. 

Address  communications  to  Librarian,  Hodgson  Hall,  501  Whitaker  Street, 
Savannah,  Georgia 
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